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PKOCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

FEBRUARY  6,  1865. 

- -  - - 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Association,  No.  505  Chestnut  Street, 
on  Monday,  February  6th,  1865,  at  71  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Vice-President  Welsh  took  the  chair,  and  A.  J.  Perkins  acted  as 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  first  busine.ss  in  order  was  to  receive 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Council  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  past  year. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Council  then  presented  the  Report, 
which  was,  on  motion,  accepted  by  the  meeting 

Mr.  Stokes  then  oflPered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Council  be  re-committed 
to  the  Board  elect,  with  instructions  to  have  one  thousand  copies  printed;  to 
forward  the  required  number  to  the  various  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  Union ;  to  furnish  the  members  of  the  Association 
with  copies,  and  to  hold  the  remainder  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  it  was  then  ordered  that  the  meeting  take  a  recess,  to 
prepare  for  the  annual  election  of  officers.  Benjamin  Marshall  and 
Andrew  Wheeler  were  named  by  the  Chair  as  Tellers. 
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The  meeting  took  a  recess,  and  on  being  re  assembled,  the  tellers 
reported  the  following  named  gentlemen  to  have  received  all  the  votes 
cast,  whereupon  the  Chair  declared  them  duly  elected  to  fill  the 
respective  offices  for  the  year  ensuing : 

President — Samuel  C.  Morton. 

Vice-Presidents — David  S.  Brown,  John  Welsh,  Samuel  V.  Merrick. 

Secretary — William  C.  Ludwig. 

Treasurer — Richard  Wood. 

Executive  Council — Joseph  C.  Grubb,  Edmund  A.  Souder,  George  L.  Buzby, 
Edward  C.  Biddle,  Samuel  E.  Stokes,  George  N.  Tatham,  Benjamin  Marshall, 
James  R.  Campbell,  James  C.  Hand,  Andrew  Wheeler,  Edward  Y.  Townsend, 
Horace  J  Smith,  Thornton  Brown,  Edward  Lafourcade,  Henry  Lewis,  Jr., 
D  C.  McCammon,  J.  Price  Wetherill,  Washington  Butcher,  Isaac  Starr,  Jr., 
George  F.  Tyler,  George  W.  Harris. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  and  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  were  then  read,  and  on  motion 
were  respectively  accepted. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  from  a  meeting  of  merchants  of  Savannah, 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

A.  J.  PERKINS, 

Secretary.  ' 


ERRATA. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  the  following  corrections  be  made.  On  page 
14,  the  last  paragraph  should  commence  with  the  words,  “The  following 
extract,”  with  the  omission  of  the  period  after  the  words  “present  time,”  and 
also  omitting  the  quotation  marks  from  the  paragraph  which  follows.  On 
page  36,  the  price  of  Railroad  Iron  should  be  $85  not  $185. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION,  ‘ 
OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  FEBRUARY  1,  1865. 


Agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Article 
of  Association  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Executive  Committee  present  to  the  Association  a 
report  of  their  transactions  for  the  year  just  past.  In 
doing  so,  the  Council  feel  that  they  simply  fulfill  an 
imperative  duty,  when  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  Divine  Providence  they  congratulate  the  Association 
upon  the  improved  aspect  of  National  affairs  under 
which  they  meet. 

That  real  and  assured  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  last  annual  meeting  in  the  direction  of  military 
success,  the  necessary  precursor  and  only  negotiator 
safely  to  be  relied  upon,  of  reorganization,  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  assured  and  permanent  peace,  with  National 
integrity  and  honor.  Before  proceeding  to  an  exhibition 
in  detail  of  the  subjects  which  have  commanded  atten- 
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tion  from  the  Council,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  last 
official  year,  they  deem  it  not  unprofitable  to  pass 
rapidly  under  review  some  of  the  transactions  of  a 
period  extending  somewhat  further  back  into  the  j^ast, 
embracing  such  only  however  as  received  continued 
attention  from  session  to  session,  and  from  year  to  year. 

Taking  the  period  of  the  reorganization  of  the  details 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Board  on  its  transfer  to  its 
present  offices  as  the  point  of  departure,  it  is  proposed 
.  to  make  a  concise  recapitulation  of  some  of  tlie  more 
important  of  those  measures  which  have  been  thus  con¬ 
tinued,  and  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  thus  exhibiting  to  the  Association  from  its  re¬ 
corded  transactions  an  abundant  demonstration  of  the 
constant  and  continued  attention  of  this  Board  to  the 
claims  of  its  organic  law ;  and  that  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  officers  have  at  no  time  shrunk  from  the 
energetic  prosecution  of  all  measures  within  the  sphere 
of  their  powers  and  duty,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution 
and  necessary  to  forward  the  important  objects  therein 
proposed,  namely,  “to  promote  the  trade  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  commercial  move¬ 
ments,  to  enlarge  and  extend  facilities  of  transportation, 
and  generally  to  take  all  proper  and  practicable  mea¬ 
sures  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  mercantile 
community.” 

It  is  proper  however,  in  passing,  to  claim  that  the 
natural  impatience  which  constantly  demands  important 
results  as  the  only  evidence  of  efficiency,  should  at  all 
times  be  moderated  by  the  consideration  that  this  Board 
possesses  advisory  powers  only,  and  that  the  utmost 
which  its  founders  proposed,  and  which  its  friends  can 
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reasonably  demand,  is,  that  the  combined  moral  and 
intellectual  power  of  the  business  masses  of  this  great 
city  should  find  appropriate  expression  through  it,  and 
should  be  so  embodied  and  represented  by  it,  as  at  all 
times  to  be  brought  to  bear  and  to  make  itself  felt,  upon 
any  emergency,  affecting  public  interests,  and  demanding 
its  interposition,  to  an  extent  which  would  be  impossible 
for  uncombined  individual  effort  to  acccornplish. 

BANKRUPT  ACT. 

At  various  times  within  the  period  mentioned  the 
subject  of  a  National  Bankrupt  Act  has  been  before 
the  Board.  For  the  first  time  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  1841,  introduced  by  a  communication  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  In  response  to 
this  overture,  and  somewhat  in  co-operation  with  that 
highly  respectable  body,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
this  Board  so  to  direct  inquiry,  and  to  influence  opinion 
as  should  result  in  the  enactment  of  a  National  Bank¬ 
rupt  Law,  based  upon  sound  policy,  and  embracing  suit¬ 
able  and  sufficient  provisions  and  restrictions.  These 
efforts  did  not  eventuate  in  success,  uniformity  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject  was  found  impracticable,  and  the  result 
of  this  effort  was  a  recommendation  that  Congress 
should  appoint  a  commission  of  gentlemen,  possessing 
the  requisite  high  character  for  intelligence  and  integ¬ 
rity,  who  should  thoroughly  study  and  examine  the 
whole  subject,  digest  a  suitable  law  and  present  it  for 
adoption  at  the  next  session  of  Congress ;  this  recom¬ 
mendation  did  not  prevail.  Other  efibrts  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  secure  this  object,  which  is 
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admitted  to  be  of  great  importance^  as  it  is  one  of  great 
difficulty.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was 
proposed  for  adoption,  which  the  Council  found  itself 
compelled  to  oppose.  The  grounds  of  their  opposition 
were  set  forth  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

Concisely  stated,  it  embraced  the  following  grounds 
of  disapproval : 

That  the  bill  proposed  did.  not  seem  to  be  well  con¬ 
sidered  and  sufficiently  guarded  in  its  details,  some  of 
which  were  objectionable.  That  it  did  not  properly 
protect  the  rights  of  Northern  Creditors,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  claims,  against  debtors  in  the  insurgent 
States,  in  the  event  of  the  future  pacification  of  those 
States  and  their  subjection  to  National  authority;  and 
also,  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  not  loell  timed. 

The  defeat  of  this  bill  has  been  attributed  by  those 
who  favored  its  enactment  into  a  law,  to  the  influence 
of  our  exertions  against  it. 

At  the  January  Stated  Meeting  of  last  year,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  again  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
at  this  time  by  a  memorial  from  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  communicated  to  us  by  a  delegation  from  that 
body,  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (the 
bill  having  already  passed  the  House,)  taking  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  views  which  we  had  before  expressed  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  the  bill  of  last  year  in  which  they  asked  our 
concurrence. 

The  Board  without  hesitation  re-affirmed  views  of 
last  year,  and  asked  our  Senator  in  Congress  to  give 
effect  to  them  by  opposing  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
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posed  bill,  into  a  law,  at  this  time,  and  by  urging  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  whole  subject  until  such  time,  in  the 
future,  as  would  afford  opportunity  for  Northern  Credi¬ 
tors  to  attempt  at  least,  the  enforcement  of  their  vast 
claims,  under  the  authority  of  re-established  National 
Law  and  J ustice. 


TARIFF. 

During  the  year  1858  the  Council  had  forced  upon 
its  attention  a  subject,  which  seems  to  be  at  all  times 
in  order,  namely,  the  Tariff  Question.  During  this  year 
the  City  found  itself  slowly  recuperating  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  one  of  those  periodical  financial  crises 
called  panics,  which  within  the  last  half  century  at 
uncertain  intervals,  but  from  one  constant  and  uniform 
cause,  have  shaken  the  mercantile  community  as  an 
earthquake  shakes  a  Continent;  in  1837,  continued  with 
slight  alleviations  under  temporizing  make-shifts,  until 
the  enactment  of  the  Tariff  of  1842.  And  again,  in 
1857,  there  were  felt  all  over  the  country  those  throes 
and  convulsions  which  agonize  the  mercantile  commu¬ 
nity  under  the  effort  to  maintain  mercantile  integrity, 
solvency,  and  untarnished  honor,  whilst  business  is 
paralyzed,  and  credit  for  the  time  annihilated. 

This  last-mentioned  storm  having  measurably  abated, 
but  whilst  the  ground-swell  of  the  retiring  tempest  was 
yet  felt,  and  the  lassitude  and  depression  of  business  in 
all  departments  yet  continued,  this  Board  thought  it 
desirable,  and  eminently  becoming  their  official  position, 
to  examine  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  into  the  causes 
which,  in  time  of  profound  peace  and  with  universal 
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health  and  bountiful  harvests,  could  periodically  work 
out  such  disastrous  results. 

Accordingly,  a  committee  of  Council  was  raised — S. 
C.  Morton,  Esq.,  Chairman — to  make  such  investigation, 
and  to  make  report  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
should  arrive. 

This  duty  they  performed  by  extended  correspond¬ 
ence  with  prominent  and  intelligent  business  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  and  diversified 
branches  of  business,  soliciting  their  solution  of  the 
problem  proposed.  In  the  spring  of  1860  the  com¬ 
mittee  submitted  the  results  of  their  investigation,  in 
an  elaborate  report,  supported  by  the  correspondence 
mentioned,  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  this  report  they  affirm  their  convictions  of  the 
absolute  necessity,  under  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  of  a  uniform  and  permanent  system 
of  protection  to  domestic  industry,  as  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  calamitous  events 
in  the  future ;  as  the  abandonment  of  that  system  had 
been  the  parent  of  all  these  woes  in  the  past.  The 
following  extract  from  that  report  seems  deserving  of 
reproduction  at  the  present  time. 

When  it  would  seem  safe  to  predict  for  the  future, 
as  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  war  and  blood  which  has  crimsoned  the  steps 
of  the  nation  during  the  past  four  years,  that  the  tariff 
should  be  by  absolute  necessity  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  removed  from  the  sphere  of  party  politics,  under 
which  such  vast  interests  have  heretofore  been  made 
the  sport  of  the  winds  of  popular  caprice  and  of  sectional 
passion  and  folly,  and  that  henceforth  it  should  be 
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treated  and  managed  on  economical  and  financial  prin¬ 
ciples  exclusively;  and  that  a  stable  and  permanent 
national  policy  should  be  inaugurated,  having  in  view 
the  raising  of  a  sufficient  revenue  from  imports,  with  a 
proper  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  objects  taxed  by 
it,  so  as  to  foster  and  protect  our  own  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  upon  which,  at  all  times,  the  progress  of  the 
country  greatly  depends,  and  upon  which,  under  the 
present  system  of  internal  taxation,  the  very  existence 
and  strength  of  the  government  now  rests.” 

In  the  words  of  a  report  to  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  adopted  by  them,  which  comes  very 
acceptably  from  that  high  source,  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  free  trade  and  anti-tariff,  that 

‘‘  The  protection  and  encouragement  which  our  manufacturers 
needed  and  sought  before  the  war,  the  war  has  necessitated;  and 
henceforth  a  high  tariff  may  be  regarded  as  the  accepted  policy  of  our 
country.’’ 

After  explaining,  as  described  above,  the  means  they 
had  adopted  for  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
./  causes  and  the  sources  of  the  evil,  in  their  report — 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Council — they  place  upon 
record  the  standing  testimony  of  this  Board  in  favor  of 
a  policy  of  adequate  protection  to  the  domestic  industry 
of  the  country,  as  the  fixed  and  abiding  faith  of  this 
Board,  of  this  City,  and  of  this  State.  They  say : 

By  the  universal  testimony  of  these  papers,  it  appears  that  the 
period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  industrial  interests  of  our 
State,  lay  within  the  ten  years  from  1844  to  1854.  The  generally 
accredited  cause  for  this  prosperity  was  the  impulse  given  to  enter¬ 
prise  of  every  description  by  the  tariff  of  1842  ;  the  full  effects  of 
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whicli  were  not  apparent  for  a  year  or  two  after  its  passage,  nor  did 
its  influence  wholly  cease  until  some  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Kevenue  Laws  of  1846. 

In  fact,  owing  to  adventitious  and  extraneous  causes,  such,  as  the 
famine  in  Ireland  in  1847  and  1848,  which  occasioned  a  vast  and 
unnatural  export  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  more  especially 
the  unlooked-for  discovery  of  gold,  in  such  marvellous  quantities,  on 
our  newly  acquired  possessions  in  California,  which  supplied  for  a 
time  the  deficit  in  our  circulation  arising  from  the  export  of  specie  to 
balance  our  foreign  trade,  the  full  workings  of  the  laws  of  1846  were 
not  apparent  for  at  least  five  or  six  years  after  they  took  effect  j  and 
perhaps  even  a  more  feverish,  though  less  healthy,  activity  seemed  to 
prevail  throughout  the  country  from  1847  to  1853,  than  in  the  five 
years  previous.  This  apparent  prosperity,  however,  was  accompanied 
by  a  steady  advance  in  the  value  of  money,  and  was  occasionally 
interrupted  by  decided  evidences  of  the  approaching  crisis. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  return  of  plenteous  harvests  in  Europe 
bad  checked  the  inordinate  export  of  breadstuff’s,  and  until  the  fear¬ 
fully  increasing  importation  of  foreign  goods  of  every  description  had 
reached  a  point  that  not  only  swallowed  up  the  vast  products  of  the 
gold  mines  of  California,  but  annually,  also,  drained  the  country  of  its 
specie  circulation  to  an  alarming  extent,  that  the  real  comparative 
operation  of  the  Bevenue  Laws  of  1846,  and  the  Protective  Tariff  of 
1842,  became  apparent. 

^^The  five  years  following  1854,  fully  worked  out  the  problem. 

High  rates  for  money  ruled  up  to  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  industrial  pursuits  were  generally  forced 
to  raise  the  means  requisite  to  maintain  their  establishments,  and 
prosecute  their  business,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  in  many  cases  at  even  higher  rates.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to 
the  overflowing  supply  of  foreign  fabrics,  the  demand  was  interfered 
with,  and  the  profits  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  producer  were 
greatly  lessened  or  wholly  destroyed.^^ 

And  they  append,  in  a  foot-note,  a  table  of  the  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  of  specie  from  1851  to  that  date, 
which,  with  a  continuation  to  this  time,  is  inserted 
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below,  which  is  eminently  worthy  of  attention  at  this 
and  at  all  times,  as  showing  plainly  that  it  is  not  war 
alone,  nor  the  issue  of  Government  paper,  which  may 
cause  an  exhaustive  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  a 
supension  of  payments  in  coin,  and  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  but  that  when  society  is  in  its  normal  condi¬ 
tion  the  same  results  may  follow  as  the  consequence  of 
misdirected  legislation. 

“  To  show  this  ruinous  drain  of  specie,  the  following  table  of  our 
imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  for  the  past 
nine  years,  as  contrasted  with  the  preceding  twenty-seven  years,  has 
been  carefully  prepared  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s  Reports  : 

United  States  Exports  and  Imports  of  Specie  during  a 

PERIOD  OF  NINE  YEARS,  FROM  1851  TO  1859,  INCLUSIVE;  AND 

THE  AGGREGATE  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS,  FROM 

1824  TO  1850  INCLUSIVE. 

/ 


Specie  Imports. 

Exports. 

1851 

$5,453,592 

.  $29,472,752 

1852 

5,505,044 

42,674,135 

1853 

4,201,382 

27,486,875 

1854 

6,958,184 

41,436,456 

1855 

3,659,812 

56,247,343 

1856 

4,207,632 

45,745,485 

1857 

12,461,799 

69,136,922 

1858 

19,274,496 

52,633,147 

1859 

7,434,789 

57,502,305 

$69,156,730 

$422,335,420 

69,156,730 

Surplus  exports  over  imports,  1851 — 1859,  1353,178,690  specie 
loss  to  the  country. 

Now  compare  total  exports  and  imports  from  1824 — 1850,  inclusive. 
Imports  .  .  .  $246,987,465  ^ 

Exports  .  .  .  165,519,707 


Surplus  imports  over  exports,  $81,467,758  gain  to  the  country.” 
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This  table. 

extended  to  and  inclusive 

of  1861,  shows 

the  following 

figures  : 

Specie  Imports. 

Exports. 

1860 

$8,550,135 

$66,546,239 

1861 

46,339,611 

29,791,180 

1862 

16,415,052 

36,887,640 

^  1863 

9,584,105 

82,364,482 

*  1864 

13,155,706 

105,125.750 

But  plain  and  unmistakable  as  these  teachings  would 
seem  to  be,  it  becomes  manifest,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
that  not  even  this  vital  policy  can,  for  a  moment,  be 
deemed  secure,  but  that  it  must  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  the  assaults  of  private  interest,  and  that  its  friends 
can  only  preserve  it  in  its  integrity  at  the  cost  of  con¬ 
stant  vigilance.  At  every  session  of  Congress  some  new 
sap  is  opened,  some  new  mine  is  charged  against  it. 
At  one  time  the  duty  on  railroad  iron  must  be  reduced 
in  favor  of  some  projected  new  road ;  although  at  the 
same  moment,  the  Government,  through  the  assessors  of 
internal  revenue,  calls  upon  the  manufacturers  of  that 
article  in  this  State  alone  for  the  sum  of  $78,121,  as  the 
tax  upon  their  production  for  the  same  year — now  in¬ 
creased  directly  to  $402,000,  and  indirectly,  by  the  tax 
on  coal  and  other  items,  to  more  than  $800,000. 

At  another  time,  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  reduce, 
or  remove  entirely,  the  duty  on  importations  of  steel 
rails,  steel  tires,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  risk  of  vital  peril  to  a 
new,  important,  and  growing  home  interest,  which  even 

*  The  exports  of  1863  and  1861  embrace,  in  1863,  $18,207,879, 
and  in  1861,  $35,735,265,  shipped  for  account  of  New  York  owners, 
direct  from  California,  as  merchandise  and  a  basis  of  exchange. 
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now,  in  its  infancy,  is  demonstrably  able  to  supply  all 
the  wants  of  the  country. 

Still  further.  At  the  stated  meeting  in  January,  the 
manufacturers  of  paper,  of  this  city,  solicited  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  Board  in  opposition  to  an  attack  upon  that 
great  and  growing  branch  of  domestic  manufacture, 
equally  impolitic  and  suicidal  by  the  proposal  now 
pending,  to  admit  foreign  unsized  paper  entirely  free  of 
duty  as  long  as  foreign  exchange  should  command  more 
than  sixty  per  cent,  premium.  The  Council  at  once 
complied  with  the  request,  and  through  a  memorial, 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
entered  their  decided  protest  against  the  proposition. 

They  can  only  pledge  themselves  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  to  an  unchanging  and  unyielding  opposition 
to  all  kindred  attempts. 

Analagous  to  the  subject  of  a  tariff  on  imports,  is 
that  of  a  sj^stem  of 

NATIONAL  INTERNAL  TAXATION. 

This  subject  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  during  the  winter  of  1862,  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  Government ;  and  a  report  in  behalf  of  a  committee 
of  the  Board  was  submitted  by  S.  Y.  Merrick,  Esq., 
Chairman,  in  which  the  policy  of  taxing  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise — that  is,  trade  rather  than  production,  or  at 
least  in  connection  with  it — was  argued  at  some  length, 
and  with  much  force. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  which  the  same  plan  is  suggested,  and  late  action  by 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  same 
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direction,  shows  that  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
logic  of  facts  may  finally  demonstrate  that  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  that  paper  did  but  anticipate  the  system  which 
time  would  show  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  public  economy  and  demanded  by  the  public  good. 

NATIONAL  MINT. 

Frequent  efforts  have  been  made,  and  at  various 
times,  by  interested  parties  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the 
National  Mint  from  this  City  to  New  York.  All  these 
attempts  have  been  met  with  prompt,  decided,  and 
hitherto  successful  opposition. 

The  Association  and  the  public  may  rest  assured 
that  the  same  line  of  conduct  will  be  followed  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  if  considerations  of  policy  and 
public  good  shall  govern  the  decision,  always  with  the 
same  result. 

COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1860,  a  special  committee, 
George  N.  Tatham,  Esq.,  Chairman,  submitted  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  Collisions  at  Sea,  which  subject  had 
been  referred  to  them  at  a  meeting  some  months  pre¬ 
vious,  partly  at  the  instance  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  but  more  especially,  induced  by  a  decision 
of  the  British  Courts,  in  the  case  of  the  Tuscarora  and 
Andrew  Foster,  in  May,  1857;  and  again,  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Lyonnaise,  before  the  French  Tribunals  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year. 

In  these  cases  it  was  decided  by  both  British  and 
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French  Courts,  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  inter¬ 
national  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  the  cause 
of  action  originated  on  the  open  seas,  the  laws  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  liability  of  their  own 
subjects  in  cases  of  damage  and  loss  resulting  from 
collisions  did  not  apply  to  these  vessels,  neither  could 
American  statutes  and  laws  of  way,  govern  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  British  or  European  Courts,  so  that  impaled 
upon  the  horns  of  this  most  unpleasant  and  unfortunate 
dilemma,  the  rights  of  the  American  sufferers  were  in 
both  cases  sacrificed,  and  the  owners  of  American  ships 
as  well  in  the  future  as  in  these  two  cases  were  adjudged 
subject  to  a  general  liahility^  which  could  only  be  limited 
by  the  amount  of  claims  against  them  for  property  de¬ 
stroyed,  which  could  by  any  process  be  made  to  appear 
plausible  before  a  foreign  tribunal,  and  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Tuscarora  involved  the  Messrs.  Copes  in 
damages  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship. 

These  occurrences  forced  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  became  manifest  that  some  system  of  indicating 
the  courses  of  approaching  vessels  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  maritime  nations,  and  some  system  of  inter¬ 
national  law  adopted  which  should  relieve  commerce 
and  navigation  from  such  extra-hazardous  judicial 
awards. 

The  British  Government  at  a  subsequent  period 
adopted  a  system  of  lights  recommended  by  H.  C. 
Kothery,  Esq.,  consisting  of  two  lights,  a  red  and  a 
green,  to  be  displayed  on  either  bow  of  sea-going  vessels. 

The  report  of  your  Committee. recommended  a  system 
devised  by  Lieut.  Ammen  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
proposing  three  lights,  one  of  which  should  be  a  white 
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light,  which  is  visible  at  a  far  greater  distance  than  any 
colored  light  can  be ;  to  be  displayed  from  the  stem  ot 
the  vessel  directly  in  front,  which  would  always  be  a 
warning  of  approaching  danger. 

These  recommendations  having  been  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated,  were  received  abroad  with  attention  and  with 
the  consideration  they  deserved,  and  have,  as  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  had  great  weight  with  the  British 
Government,  and  have  been  largely  influential  with 
them  in  inducing  a  modification  of  their  system,  and 
the  substitution  by  them  of  three  lights  which  they 
have  adopted  instead  of  two ;  and  further  than  this,  the 
offer  by  them  which  they  have  made,  of  a  common  par¬ 
ticipation  in  all  the  limitations  of  liability  and  benefits 
of  local  legislation  to  be  extended  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations  which  should  adopt  a  similar  system."^ 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  response  to  this 
at  its  last  session  adopted  this  system  as  proposed.^ 

So  that  British  and  American  ships  will  henceforth 
show  similar  lights  at  sea,  and  the  British  and  American 
Courts  will  henceforth  adjudicate  upon  maritime  losses 
arising  from  collisions,  guided  and  governed  by  identical 
principles  and  rules  as  to  liability  for  damage.  The 
Council  feel  that  they  can  properly  congratulate  the 
Association  upon  this  auspicious  result,  attained  largely 
through  the  influence  of  able  papers  emanating  from 
this  Board. 


*  See  British  Statutes  at  large,  1862. 

"I*  See  Statutes  at  large,  April  29th,  1864,  chapter  69,  entitled  -‘An 
Act  fixing  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  on 
the  water.’^ 
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An  important  recommendation  of  this  Committee  has 
not  jet  been  incorporated  into  this  reciprocal  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  farther 
effort,  namely,  that  in  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  maritime 
loss,  the  party  delinquent  should  be  determined  by  a 
jury  of  experts  selected  mediatate  linguce;  that  is, 
composed  equally  of  the  fellow  citizens  or  subjects  of 
each  of  the  contending  parties;  an  arrangement  wdiich 
would  apparently  on  the  questions  of  fact  involved 
have  exonerated  the  defendants  in  both  the  cases 
named  above  from  such  heavy  forfeiture  and  loss. 

NAVY  YARD  FOR  IRON  ARMORED  VESSELS. 

The  subject  of  a  Navy  Yard  for  the  construction  of 
iron  armored  ships,  for  which  purpose  the  City  Councils 
of  Philadelphia  made  to  the  National  Government  the 
munificent  offer  of  the  free  gift  of  League  Island,  has 
been  kept  constantly  in  view  by  this  Board,  and  has 
been  constantly  in  charge  of  an  efficient  and  faithful 
standing  committee.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  both  in 
view  of  our  own  local  interests  and  the  best  good  of  the 
Nation,  that  we  are  not  able  to  chronicle  at  this  time 
a  satisfactory  close  of  the  negotiation ;  in  accordance 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  twice 
repeated  in  his  annual  reports,  and  constantly  urged 
upon  Congress  by  him  of  this  as  the  best  and  only 
proper  location  for  that  purpose.  It  is  proper,  though 
perhaps  supererogatory  to  say,  that  our  efforts  will  be 
relaxed  only  with  the  final  determination  of  the 
question. 
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CONFISCATION  ACT. 

Of  the  transactions  belonging  exclusively  to  the  year 
just  closed,  the  first  subject  which  received  attention 
was  that  of  a  proposed  supplementary  amendment  to 
the  Confiscation  Act  of  the  United  States  of  March  3d, 
1863,  designed  to  protect  and  extend  the  lien  of  credi¬ 
tors  in  the  loyal  States  upon  property,  real  or  personal, 
confiscated  in  the  insurgent  States  by  virtue  of  said  Act, 
the  influence  and  action  of  the  Board  was  solicited  in 
the  interest  of  many  of  our  prominent  business  firms 
formerly  engaged  in  Southern  trade,  and  having  large 
amounts  imperilled  by  the  action  of  those  States,  and  as 
those  parties  thought,  not  adequately  protected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  passed.  The  proposed 
amendment  was  carefully  considered  ^and  fully  debated 
in  this  Board,  and  as  finally  agreed  upon,  was  submitted 
to  Congress  by  our  immediate  representatives  both  in 
the  Senate  and  House,  but  it  did  not  receive  conclusive 
action.  It  is  among  the  unfinished  business  left  over 
from  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  this. 

GENERAL  PARTNERSHIP  LAW. 

A  further  supplement  to  the  General  Partnership  Act 
of  this  State,  approved  March  21,  1836,  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  early  in  the  year  and  recommended  to  our  State 
Legislature  for  enactment.  It  was  designed  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  provisions  of  our  law  to  those  which  in  many 
other  States  have  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  promotive  of  the  advancement  and  expansion 
of  trade.  The  recommendations  embraced,  the  release 
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of  the  special  partner  from  some  of  the  hazardous  liabili¬ 
ties  imposed  by  our  present  Statute,  and  the  relaxation 
under  adequate  safeguards  of  the  provision  that  the 
contribution  of  the  special  partner  should  be  invariably 
and  exclusively  in  cash.  The  proposed  amendment 
prevailed  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  other  for  want  of  time. 

LEGAL  RATE  OP  INTEREST. 

At  an  early  period  the  present  Council  forwarded  to 
the  State  Legislature  at  Harrisburg,  a  memorial  in  favor 
of  an  advance  of  the  authorized  legal  rate  of  interest 
from  six  per  cent,  to  seven  per  centum  per  annum.  It 
was  urged  upon  that  body  as  a  measure  tending  to 
retain  and  attract  capital  which  is  now  directed  to  rival 
cities  by  the  temptation  of  a  larger  annual  return. 

PIER  AT  LEWES. 

The  advice  of  the  Board  was  solicited  during  the 
month  of  May  last  by  the  departments  of  War  and 
Navy,  through  Col.  Brewerton  of  the  Engineer  Corps  in 
charge,  as  to  the  national  importance  of  a  pier  at  Lewes, 
Delaware,  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  shore  by 
vessels  taking  refuge  behind  the  Breakwater  at  that 
place.  Full  examination  by  the  Committee,  developed 
the  fact  that  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  vessels, 
many  of  them  national  ships,  annually  seek  the  shelter 
of  that  work,  which  by  the  roughness  and  difficulty  of 
the  landing  there  are  entirely  precluded  from  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  shore ;  and  that  large  interests  of 
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private  and  public  character  are  endangered,  and  many 
times  lives  are  sacrificed  by  the  lack  of  ability  to  land 
or  to  receive  necessary  supplies  from  shore. 

The  Committee  made  response  in  the  name  of  the 
Board,  that  unless  financial  considerations  interposed 
insurmountable  objections,  the  work  appeared  from 
indisputable  evidence  to  be  deserving  of  immediate 
action. 

PAYMENT  OP  FIFTY  PER  CENT.  DUTIES. 

Early  in  May  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued 
directions  to  the  various  collectors  of  customs,  ordering 
the  50  per  cent,  increase  of  duties  imposed  upon  imports 
under  the  joint  resolution  perfected  on  the  29th  of  April, 
to  be  exacted  from  and  after  the  signing  of  the  Act. 
Although  the  approval  of  it  was  not  made  known  until 
noon  of  the  30th,  during  which  period  goods  had  been 
withdrawn  and  duties  paid  in  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  importer  and  collector. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
by  circular  from  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  by  the  remonstrance  against  it  by  our  own  citizens 
interested. 

A  special  meeting  was  called,  and  a  remonstrance 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  directions  of  the  circular 
was  at  once  forwarded.  The  step  was  immediately 
retraced ;  such  duties  as  had  been  wrongfully  paid  were 
refunded,  and  the  injustice  redressed  under  a  declaratory 
act  of  Congress  passed  immediately,  relieving  all  parties 
so  situated  from  a  most  undeserved  wrong. 
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GOLD  CmCTTLAR. 

The  Board  also  addressed  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  in  an  argumentative  remonstrance  against  a  prac¬ 
tice  systematically  pursued  of  subordinating  all  other 
money  centres  to  the  predominating  influence  of  New 
York,  as  exemplified  in  his  regulation  in  regard  to  cer¬ 
tificates  made  temporarily  receivable  instead  of  gold  in 
payment  of  duties  on  imports,  by  which  regulation  such 
certificates  were  made  procurable  only  on  personal  appli¬ 
cation  and  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  thus  not 
only  inflicting  a  hardship  upon  individuals,  but  practi¬ 
cally  making  an  unfair  discrimination  in  the  amount  to 
be  paid  in  favor  of  the  merchants  of  that  City  who  were 
able  to  procure  custom-house  funds  at  165  cents  to  the 
dollar,  whilst  in  other  places  and  in  open  market  the 
price  of  that  commodity  ran  at  that  time  as  high  as  188. 

The  Secretary  in  his  answer  deprecates  the  impression 
that  he, intended  any  invidious  discrimination,  and  bases 
his  action  upon  the  possession  of  gold  at  that  point  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  the  government,  whilst  at  no 
other  place  did  such  excess  exist,  and  that  the  measure 
was  of  but  temporary  character. 

KAILROAD  FROM  KNOXVILLE  TO  OHIO  RIVER. 

The  Board  also  memorialized  Congress  in  favor  of 
completing  railroad  communication  direct,  between 
Knoxville  and  the  Ohio  River,  as  a  measure  due  to  the 
claims  of  that  section  of  Tennessee,  which  under  many 
circumstances  of  hardship  and  persecution  had  still 
maintained  its  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  Government 
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unshaken,  and  also  as  a  military  necessity  as  furnishing 
a  more  secure  and  accessible  base  of  supplies  than  any 
in  possession  of  our  armies  in  the  field  covering  that 
section  of  the  country. 

PETROLEUM. 

A  Committee  of  the  Board  had  in  charge  during  the 
summer  recess  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decline 
in  the  receipts  of  petroleum  at  this  port,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  the  year  before,  which  was 
made  manifest  by  daily  returns  then  made  at  this  office, 
and  which,  to  that  time,  amounted  to  more  than  89,000 
barrels.  The  Committee  having  the  subject  in  charge, 
through  Andrew  Wheeler,  Esq.,  reported  that  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  quantity  was  confined  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year,  when  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Allegheny 
River  cut  off  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  its  usual 
and  only  source  of  supply,  in  reference  to  transportation 
and  storage.  They  say  : 

By  the  completion  of  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad,  running  from 
Titusville  to  Corry  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  a  new 
route  to  the  Oil  region  will  be  opened  to  Philadelphia,  having 
one  uniform  gauge,  so  that  cars  can  he  loaded  in  the  centre  of 
the  Oil  region,  bringing  their  freight  through  to  this  city  without 
transhipment.  The  work  of  narrowing  the  gauge  on  the  Oil 
Creek  Railroad  is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  who  have  lately  become  the  purchasers,  and 
the  whole  line,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  in  operation  in  October  or 
November  next. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  making  very  extensive 
arrangements  for  the  receipt  and  storage  of  Petroleum  at 
Greenwich  Point  on  the  Delaware  front.  These  improvements 
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they  find  necessary  by  the  present  and  prospective  increase  in 
traffic  in  this  great  staple,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
will  always  to  a  great  extent  centre  here,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
amount  of  Philadelphia  capital  employed  in  its  development. 


LIGHT-HOUSE  DUES. 

At  the  September  meeting  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Hand,  respecting  the  manner  of  sup¬ 
porting  our  National  system  of  light-houses  and  buoys, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  memo¬ 
rial  to  Congress,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  our  imme¬ 
diate  Kepresentatives  in  Senate  and  House,  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred  with  favorable  indications  : 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled :  The  Memorial  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia  most  respectfully  represents: 
That  by  official  papers  it  is  shown  that  the  expenditures  incurred 
by  the  United  States  for  the  the  maintenance  of  Lights,  Beacons 
and  Buoys  on  our  sea  coasts  and  Lakes,  had  amounted  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  the  sum  of  eleven  million,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars,  an 
average  per  annum  of  $1,115,596,  the  advantages  of  all  which 
expenditure  are  enjoyed  without  charge  by  all  foreign  vessels 
engaged  in  trade  with  this  country,  whilst  all  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  either  make  direct  charges  upon  the  vessels  of  this  country 
trading  to  their  ports,  specifically  for  the  support  of  their  light¬ 
houses,  as  is  done  in  England,  or  they  include  them  under  the 
name  of  tonnage  and  harbor  duties,  as  is  done  in  France. 

Your  memorialists  believe  that  the  plain  dictates  of  justice 
and  policy,  and,  in  the  present  situation  of  our  finances,  the 
highest  requirements  of  duty,  demand  that  this  drain  upon  our 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  exhibit  no  reciprocal 
liberality  should  no  longer  exist,  but  that  our  light-houses  and 
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all  works  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  supported  by  a  system 
of  charges  upon  tonnage,  so  adjusted  as  to  render  them  self- 
sustaining,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bear  as  heavily  upon  foreign 
as  upon  domestic  shipping. 

Your  memorialists  are  advised  that  a  duty  of  eighteen  cents 
per  ton  levied  upon  every  clearance  for  foreign  ports,  from  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports,  and  of  five  cents  per  ton  upon 
the  clearances  from  the  ports  of  our  Lakes,  by  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  would  cover  the  expense  of  our  light-house 
system,  according  to  the  ratio  which  has  existed  during  the  past 
ten  years  between  those  expenditures  and  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country. 

Under  these  rates  of  charge  our  own  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  would  have  borne,  and  for  the  future,  under  the 
same  proportion,  would  have  to  bear  hereafter,  two-thirds  of  the 
burden,  and  foreign  ships  of  all  nationalities  one-third.  And  of 
this  one-third,  those  of  Great  Britain  would  have  contributed 
eighty-two  per  centum.  That  this  contribution  by  British  vessels 
would  not  be  unreasonable,  nor  disproportionate  to  the  rate  of 
similar  charges  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  is  easily  shown 
by  their  own  records. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Sunderland, 
who  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  too  great  a  solicitude  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  commerce,  in  debate  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1855,  said : 

‘‘An  American  steam  packet  entering  the  Mersey  pays  sixty- 
two  pounds  sterling  for  light  dues,  and  if  the  Americans  had 
made  a  proportionate  charge  agaist  the  Cunard  Company  to  that 
which  we  make  to  the  Collins  Company,  the  Cunard  Company 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  1850  the  sum  of  ^3224,  from  the 
whole  of  which  they  have  been  exempt.”  And,  it  may  be 
properly  added,  that  whilst  the  Collins  Company  sunk  under 
this,  and  other  unequal  competition,  the  Cunard  Company  have 
continued  to  this  day  to  run  their  ships  favored  by  the  same 
exemption,  which  exemption,  at  the  same  rate,  would  for  the 
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intervening  sixteen  years  amount  to  X45,136.  Mr.  Lindsay 
adds :  ‘‘  It  is  but  natural  that  the  Americans  should  feel  deeply 
this  injustice.” 

Mr.  Lawrence,  our  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James  in 
1851,  in  an  official  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secretary, 
upon  this  subject,  says:  Herman  and  Washington  are 

charged  for  British  lights  <£800  per  annum  for  merely  touching 
at  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  their  way  to  Bremen,  and  that 
American  ships  paid  in  all,  between  1840  and  1850,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £234,000  light  dues  for  the  support  of  light-houses 
and  light-ships  on  the  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.” 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  that  they,  in  accord¬ 
ance  they  believe  with  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  all  whose 
attention  is  turned  to  the  subject,  do  consider  that  this  state  of 
things  is  unjust  and  impolitic ;  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  country,  its  financial  wants,  and  the  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  that  of  foreign  nations, 
it  is  unwise.  Your  memoralists,  therefore,  would  respectfully 
ask  that  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  will 
institute  such  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  provide  for  the 
levying  of  such  duties  upon  all  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce  from  our  ports  as  shall  justly  distribute  the  burden  of 
maintaining  our  light-houses  and  buoys  among  the  parties  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  benefits,  and  shall  relieve  the  public  treasury  from  this 
gratuitous  expenditure. 

And  your  memorialists  will,  &c. 

At  the  November  stated  meeting  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  which  is  deemed  of  great  interest,  and  one 
which  is  arresting  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  of  other  mercantile  organizations  addressed  by  this 
Board,  some  of  which  have  responded  affirmatively  and 
one  adversely.  The  object  proposed  being  to  procure 
ain  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  abrogate  the  provision  contained  in  that 
instrument  forbidding  the  taxation  of  exports. 
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The  arguments  in  its  favor  seem  unanswerable.  The 
Government  in  no  case  should  thus  fetter  its  own  freedom 
of  action  and  abdicate  its  legitimate  powers  of  sovereignty. 

The  credit  of  the  Government  demands  the  spread  of 
taxation  over  every  commodity  capable  of  yielding 
revenue,  many  of  which  are  articles  of  export,  and, 
further  than  this ; 

Those  very  parties  in  reference  to  whose  demands  the 
provison  was  inserted,  have  neglected  it  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  own  pseudo  Government,  which  they  are 
attempting  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  the  Union. 

PORT  CHARGES. 

Late  in  the  season  the  Board  were  advised  of  the 
usual  annual  application  to  the  Legislature,  of  the 
Branch  Pilots  and  Wardens  of  the  Port,  for  increase  of 
their  compensation,  already  greatly  disproportionate  to 
the  services  rendered,  and  for  additional  and  vexatious 
regulations,  having  apparently  no  other  object  than  the 
exaction  of  unreasonable  and  injurious  charges  and  fees. 

The  Board  addressed  to  the  Legislature  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  in  which  the  Corn  Exchange 
of  this  City  and  other  respectable  bodies  united.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  result  may  be  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  the  trade  of  this  Port,  already  unrea¬ 
sonably  taxed. 

Office  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade, 

February^  1865. 

TTAereas,  This  Association  is  informed  that  a  hill  is  now  before  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  ‘‘  A  further  supplement  to  the 
several  Acts  relative  to  the  Board  of  Wardens  and  the  Port  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.” 
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And  whereas,  The  Act  in  question  has  for  its  object  the  imposition 
of  further  imposts  on  the  commerce  of  the  Port  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Board  of  Port  Wardens. 

And  whereas,  The  commerce  of  this  Port  is  already  taxed  to  such 
an  extent  by  various  fees  and  stringent  provisions,  that  the  rates  of 
freight  from  almost  every  foreign  port  to  this  city  are  higher  than  the 
rates  of  freight  on  similar  merchandise  to  New  York  or  Boston  by 
reason  of  the  Port  charges  at  this  Port. 

And  whereas,  The  Act  in  question  designs  to  repeal  in  a  measure 
the  Act  which  limits  vessels  entirely  coal  and  iron  loaded,  to  go  free 
of  half  pilotage. 

And  whereas.  In  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  the  Half  Pilotage 
Laws,  are  unjust,  and  their  enforcement  oppressive  and  vexatious  to 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Port,  this  Board  cannot  view  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  any  attempt  to  reinstate  their  provisions  over  a  class  of  vessels 
now  exempt.  It  is  an  act  which  levies  upon  one  class  of  industry,  a 
tax  for  no  service  whatever  rendered,  for  the  support  of  another  class, 
almost  entirely  non-residents  of  Pennsylvania,  but  residents  of  the 
States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and  this  for  the  privilege  of  navi¬ 
gating  the  bay  and  river  Delaware,  a  great  common  highway,  equally 
the  property  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
number  of  pilots  holding  full  branches,  and  to  whose  families  the 
benefit  of  this  tax  enures,  is  considerably  under  one  hundred,  and  yet 
it  appears  by  the  record  that  from  1793  to  1855,  there  was  collected 
and  paid  over  to  the  Pilots  Society  by  the  Board  of  Wardens,  a  sum 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.^^  The  revenue 
from  this  source  for  the  last  ten  years  is  unknown,  but  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  original  object  of  this  enactment,  which  was,  to 
encourage  cruizing  by  the  pilots,  when  there  were  but  few  lighthouses 
on  our  extensive  coast,  and  but  few  buoys,  and  our  commerce  was  com¬ 
paratively  in  its  infancy,  has  been  long  since  attained,  and  there  now 
remains  no  further  necessity  for  its  oppressive  exactions,  and  in  our 
judgment  it  ought  to  be  immediately  and  absolutely  repealed.  The 
enormous  amount  of  freight  of  all  kinds  daily  crossing  New  Jersey  by 
rail  and  canal,  (the  produce  of  foreign  ports,)  destined  for  this  city, 
shows  clearly  that  a  large  portion  (if  not  the  largest)  of  our  foreign 
imports  comes  through  New  York;  and  although  the  absence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Steamers  at  this  port  may  account  for  this,  in  part,  yet  the  same 
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reason  cannot  apply  to  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil ; 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  we  are  largely  dependent  on  New  York  for  these 
imports.  This  should  not  be,  and  it  would  not,  did  we  hold  out  induce- 
meuts  for  vessels  to  come  here,  instead  of  driving  them  from  our  doors 
by  half  pilotage  and  other  obnoxious  taxes.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  this  Association  does  most  earnestly,  but  respectfully 
protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  bill  in  question,  and  all  other  bills 
tending  in  any  way  to  increase  the  burthens  on  our  already  over-bur- 
thened  commerce,  and  that  we  will  use  our  influence  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  city  at  Harrisburg  to  this  end. 

Resolved^  That  the  law  known  as  the  Half  Pilotage  Law,  has  long 
since  attained  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacted,  and  should  be 
repealed,  and  we  request  our  representatives  at  Harrisburg  to  use 
their  endeavors  to  that  end.  And  further. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
State  Legislature.  ,  ^ 

EECEPTIOW  OF  CAPTAIN  WINSLOW. 

The  Board  also,  through  a  delegation  of  its  members, 
took  action  which  resulted  in  the  reception  of  Captain 
Winslow,  of  the  Kearsage,  as  their  guest  5  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  our  principal  citizens,  and  his  entainment  in  a 
manner  worthy  the  hospitable  reputation  of  our  city,  of 
the  high  deserts  of  that  gallant  officer,  and  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  highly  satisfactory  and  gratifying 
to  him. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

On  closing  their  report  the  Council  are  happy  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Association,  as  they  think  they  may  do 
with  truth ;  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  war  upon 
a  scale  more  gigantic  than  was  ever  waged  before ;  upon 
a  year  of  uexampled  prosperity  in  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  in  this  city,  in  our  commonwealth,  and 
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throughout  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union.  But  more 
especially  marked  has  been  the  prosperity  of  those  de¬ 
partments,  mining,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  development  of  means  of  internal  transporta¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  progress  of  Philadelphia  is  most 
intimately  associated,  and  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
credit  and  strength  of  the  National  Government  depends. 
Business  in  the  three  great  natural  sources  of  wealth  in 
which  this  State  is  favored  beyond  what  is  enjoyed  by 
any  other  people, — coal,  iron,  and  the  new  staple  petro¬ 
leum,  has  continued  to  expand  in  volume,  and  to  prove 
remunerative  in  prices  beyond  any  former  experience. 
A  simple  statement  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  these 
three  articles,  a  large  amount  of  it  yielded  almost  spon¬ 
taneously,  must  convey  a  most  encouraging  and  con¬ 
vincing  impression  of  the  exhaustless  abundance  of  the 
resources  of  this  commonwealth. 

COAL,  IRON,  PETROLEUM. 

From  Internal  Revenue  returns  an  inside  statement 
would  stand  as  follows  : 

The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  for  year 
ending  June  30th,  1864,  has  been  of  hard 

Anthracite, .  9,876,174  tons. 

Of  Semi- Anthracite  and  Broad  Top  Region,  422,992| 

Of  Bituminous,  .  *  .  .  .  2,399,246 

Total,  ....  12,698,532 

tons  of  2240  lbs.  each.  The  value  of  this 
has  been  estimated  by  a  highly  intelligent 
gentleman  associated  with  the  business  at 
five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  average 
for  the  year,  at  the  nearest  delivery  market 
to  the  mines,  which  is  ...  .  §69,821,926  00 
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On  which  the  Government  has  received 
The  product  of  Petroleum  has  been  as  follows  ; 

Exported  24,035,699  gallons  of  refined, 
worth  an  average  (subject  to  shipping  charges) 
of  two  shillings  sterling  per  gallon,  and  furn¬ 
ishing  exchange  to  that  amount,  or*  . 

Of  crude,  the  export  has  been  8,069,319 
gallons,  worth  ...... 

The  total  of  crude  and  refined,  worth 
<£3,344,989,  and  furnishing  exchange  to  that 
amount,  in  currency  at  $10  per  £, 

The  total  refined  in  Pennsylvania, 
13,349,974  gallons,  worth  74y®o*o  average 
value,  or  75  cents,  ..... 

Of  which  the  Government  has  received  . 

The  balance  of  the  production  is  expressed 
8,605,215  gallons  refined  in  other  States, 
which  is  equal  to  11,430,867  gallons  of 
crude,  worth . 


$437,192  68 


£2,403,569 

£941,420 

$33,449,989 

$10,012,481 

$1,334,997 


$3,429,260 


Bringing  these  together,  it  is  .  .  $33,449,989 

Exports  Home  consumption  distributed  in 
Pennsylvania,  ......  $13,462,441 

Total,  ....  $46,912,430 


The  product  of  Iron  has  been : 

Of  railroad  bars  (exclusive  of  37, 6 72 //q 
tons  re-rolled)  97,222  tons  at  average  $185,  $8,257,210 

Of  rolled  plate  iron  86,932  tons  at  $100,  8,693,200 

Of  iron  bars. other  than  rails,  73,342  tons 

at  $90, .  6,600,780 

Of  heavy  castings,  45,772  tons  at  $100,  4,577,200 

Of  cut  nails  and  rivets,  exclusive  of  such  as 
were  made  of  imported  iron,  37,135  at  $200,  7,427,000 


*  To  this  should  be  added  80,000  gallons  exported  direct  from  Cleveland,  0. 
— Fernon's  Register. 
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Of  hollow  ware  and  stoves  T,  11,960  at 

$200, 

Of  manufactures  of  iron  into  various  useful 
forms,  machinery,  &c.,  &c.,  value. 

Of  steel  bars,  &c.,  4,039  T,  at  12  cts.  or 
$250  per  ton,  ...... 

Of  steel  bars  of  finer  kind,  3,219  tons, 
worth  $400  per  ton,  .  .  .  . 

Of  manufactures  of  steel  (saws,  springs, 

^tc«,  ...... 

Total  value. 


2,390,000 

12,633,646 

1,009,750 

1,287,600 

1,908,611 

$54,784,997 


Of  which  the  Government  has  received  in 
internal  duties,  ......  $1,046,837 


Bringing  these  articles  together  we  have 
Ooal,  ....... 

Petroleum,  ...... 

Iron,  ....... 

Total  of  these  three  articles,  . 


$69,821,926 

46,912,430 

54,784,997 

$171,519,353 


one  half  the  value  of  the  greatest  cotton  crop  ever  marketed. 


It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  coal  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  iron  is  twice  included,  once  as  coal,  and 
again  in  the  iron  as  produced.  This  would  reduce  the 
aggregate  by  a  considerable  amount.  But  this  sum 
would  he  more  than  counterbalanced  by  pig  iron  pro¬ 
duced  in  and  exported  from  the  State  of  which  no 
record  exists  and  no  account  is  taken.  All  this  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  three  arti¬ 
cles  only,  in  one  year ;  leaving  the  residue  so  much  more 
valuable  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  as  to  induce 
a  demand  for  further  investment  such  as  has  scarcely 
been  known  before.  This  vast  sum  of  $171,519,000 
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has  been  distributed  in  the  most  equitable  manner  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  by  the  simple  operation  of  just  and 
equal  laws.  The  public  carriers,  the  land  owner,  the 

miner,  the  operator  of  the  mine,  the  various  middle 

% 

men,  and  our  cherished  Government,  the  protector  of 
all  these,  and  the  general  conservator  of  our  rights, 
have  each  received  an  equitable  share. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agriculture  of  the  loyal  States  of  this  Union 
beyond  all  question  or  contradiction  has  been  more 
lucrative  than  was  ever  known  in  the  experience  of 
any  country  before ;  for  notwithstanding  a  fairly  prolific 
if  not  an  abundant  season,  the  prices,  of  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  soil  realized  and  safely  garnered,  have 
advanced  to  a  point  never  known  before,  and  which 
only  twelve  months  since  would  have  been  deemed 
incredible. 

These  prices  are  now  being  realized  by  the  farmer, 
and  the  question  of  an  enhanced  and  speculative  price 
for  gold  or  a  depreciated  currency,  does  not  affect  his 
gains  in  the  least ;  he  is  either  in  debt,  in  which  case 
he  pays  with  what  he  gets  at  par  and  relieves  himself ; 
or  he  is  not  in  debt  and  invests  his  profits ;  in  which 
case  every  dollar  made  can  be  safely  invested  in  secu¬ 
rities  under  any  circumstances,  save  the  utter  ruin  and 
demoralization  of  the  country, — worth  dollar  for  dollar. 

Whilst  prices  rule  at  such  point  the  demand  seems 
insatiable,  and  to  have  entirely  set  aside  the  teachings 
of  the  books  5  that  a  rise  in  prices  checks  demand, 
reduces  consumption,  and  enforces  a  return  to  reason- 
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able  rates.^  The  agriculturist  of  Pennsylvania  in  par¬ 
ticular  embarrassed  by  no  lack  of  facilities  for  moving 
bis  crops  and  favored  by  an  unlimited  market  at  his 
door,  with  a  season  of  fully  an  average  productiveness, 
must  have  realized  a  more  bountiful  return  for  his 
labor  than  was  ever  before  imagined  by  him  to  be 
possible. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  now  presenting 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  public,  is  the  means  of 
transporting  the  vast  surplus  of  the  West  to  tide-water 
and  of  returning  those  supplies  which  the  wants  of  that 
section  demand.  These  facilities  are  most  lamentably 
insufficient.  It  has  been  asserted  by  good  authority  at 
Chicago,  ^‘that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  grain 
crop  of  the  great  North-west  can  with  present  means 
reach  an  Eastern  market  this  season.” All  the  great 
carrying  lines  are  overwhelmed  and  gorged  and  cannot 
clear  their  store  houses.”  It  is  true,  however,  and  a 
subject  of  great  satisfaction  that  we  may  felicitate  the 


*  Whilst  gold  has  gradually  receded  from  the  highest  point,  285  in 
July,  1864,  to  199  in  February,  1865,  the  retail  prices  have  been 
affected  in  the  retail  markets  as  follows  : 


1864. 

1865 

Beef,  best  cuts,  July,  22  c. 

February,  35  to  40  c. 

Mutton, 

15  to  18  c 

and 

25  to  32  c. 

Butter, 

“  40  to  45  c. 

March, 

65  to  80  c. 

Eggs, 

“  30  c. 

u 

60  c. 

Milk, 

7  c  per  qt. 

a 

15  c.  per  qt. 

Best  Wheat  Flour  at  retail,  5  c.  per 

lb. 

7  c.  per  lb. 

And  in  the  same  ratio  through  the  whole  list  of  articles, 
■j*  Wells’  Commercial  Express. 
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public  and  our  city  in  particular  upon  the  completion 
of  the  only  new  opening  to  that  region  completed  during 
the  past  year,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  The 
importance  of  this  channel  if  properly  developed  cannot 
be  overestimated,  all  the  principal  points  of  shipment 
upon  it  are  even  now  over-crowded  with  freight  await¬ 
ing  transportation,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  task  its 
present  capacity  for  three  months  to  come,  and  with  all 
the  additional  means  possible  to  command  it  will  be 
tasked  far  beyond  its  carrying  capacity.  The  most 
sanguine  calculations  of  its  most  sanguine  projectors 
never  imagined  in  regard  to  this  road  such  a  future  as 
will  soon  be  an  assured  and  realized  fact;  nor  such 
magnificent  results  as  will  assuredly  enure  to  this  city 
if  the  trade  of  the  great  Lake  Region  and  the  unlimited 
North-west  thus  opened  up  to  this  port  be  thoroughly, 
energetically  and  intelligently  prosecuted  and  developed. 
It  has  been  this  trade  and  not  her  harbor  that  has  made 
New  York  what  she  is;  may  we  not  expect  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  having  now  the  opportunity  will  appropriate 
her  share. 

The  finances  of  the  Board  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  accessions  to  the  Association,  though  not  as 
numerous  as  could  be  desired,  outnumber  the  resigna¬ 
tions,  and  the  catalogue  shows  nearly  six  hundred 
members. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  Executive  Council, 

S.  C.  MORTON,  President, 

A.  J.  PERKINS,  Secretary, 


COAL  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 


The  year  1864  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and  of  great 
prosperity,  in  this  department  of  industry.  The  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  been  as  great  over  1863  as  was  that  of  1863 
over  the  year  before,  it  having  been  for  the  anthracite  districts 
some  600,000  tons  against  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000  tons 
for  1863.  But  the  rate  of  production  for  the  last  half  of  1864 
will  carry  the  total  of  1865  much  beyond  any  former  experience. 
In  fact  the  indications  are  that  the  excess  over  1864  may  reach 
a  full  million  of  tons,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
tables  given  below. 

The  prices,  already  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were 
not  only  fully  maintained,  but  constantly  advanced  until  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn  they  reached  their  culminating  point,  in 
figures  beyond  what  had  ever  before  been  realized ;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  although  but  a  slight  reaction  and  very  mode¬ 
rate  decline  in  prices,  has  since  taken  place,"^  the  consumption 
seems  fully  to  have  kept  pace  with  production,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  new  year  commences  with  any  formidable  accu¬ 
mulation  of  stocks,  or  with  any  indications  discouraging  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  business,  to  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  mines, 
with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a  ready  market  and  remune¬ 
rative  prices. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  full  view  of  the  total 
production  of  Coal  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest 
reliable  authority,  and  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
Pennsylvania  Anthracite  from  authentic  sources. 
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Coal  Product  of  Pennsylvania  in  detail^  year  ending  June  1864, 
from  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 


District.  COUNTIES. 

10.  Schuylkill  and  Lebanon,  .  .  .  . 

11.  Carbon,  Monroe  and  Northampton, 

12.  Luzerne  and  Susquehanna,* 

18.  Centre,  Clinton,  Tioga,  Potter,  Lycoming,  . 

13.  Columbia,  Montour  and  Sullivan, 

14.  Nrthd,  Union,  Dauphin,  Snyder  and  Juniata, 

16.  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford,  Somerset,  . 


17.  Blair,  Cambria  and  Huntingdon, 

19.  Elk  and  Clearfield, 

20.  Venango,  Mercer,  Clarion,  . 

21.  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Indiana, 

22.  Alleghany  Co.,  S.  of  river,  . 

23.  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  of  river,  . 

24.  Lawrence  and  Washington,  . 


Anthracite. 

.  3,056,627 
505,864 
.  4,93'>,661 
312,949 
510,012 
542,638 
8,417 

-  9,876,174 

Broad  Top  &  other 
Semi  Anthracite. 

422,992  422,992 

Bituminous. 

1,342 
272,759 
358,245 
.  1,431,432 

196,360 
.  138,096 

-  2,399,246 


Tons, 


At  5J  per  ton,  $69,841,926. 


12,698,412 


•j*  Pennsylvania  Coal 


in  detail^  Judy  to  December y  1864,  inclusivey 
six  months. 


Dist.  COUNTIES. 

10  Schuylkill  and  Lebanon, 

11.  Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne,  . 

12.  Luzerne  and  Susquehanna, 

13.  Sullivan  Columbia  and  Montour, 

14  North’d,  Dauphin,  Snyder,  Union,  Juniata, 
16  Adams,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Somerset,  , 

17.  Cambria,  Blair,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  . 

18.  Tioga,  Potter,  Clinton,  Centre,  Lycoming, 
19  Erie,  Warren,  Cam  ,  Jetferson,  . 

20.  Mercer,  Clarion,  .... 

21.  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Fayette, 

22.  Alleghauy,  S.  of  river, 

23.  Alleghany,  N.  of  river,  and  Butler,  . 

24.  Lawrence,  Washington,  Green,. 


U.  8.  Tax. 

Tons. 

$  90,247 

41 

1,804,948 

20,312 

22 

406,244 

143,638 

38 

2,872,760 

12,616 

05 

252,320 

12,896 

74 

257,920 

1,369 

99 

27,381 

10.663 

35 

213,260 

11,086 

85 

221,721 

98 

40 

1,960 

8,834 

00 

176,683 

9,559 

19 

191, 180^ 

19,712 

56 

394,240 

4,058 

23 

91,160 

5,070 

00 

101,400 

$350,163 

37 

7,003,267 

*  The  Assessor  returns  this,  T.  .5,000,000. 

f  Information  kindly  furnished  in  advance  by  E.  A.  Rollins,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  I 

J  D.  W.  Shryock,  Assessor,  says  219, 9S1  tons  were  assessed.  The  statement  in  the  table  is 
from  the  amount  cillected,  and  the.se  amounts  are  all  inside  statements.  Mr.  Shryock  also  says 
that  in  his  district,  ‘-besides  this,  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  miners  producing  less  than 
$600  worth  per  annum,  which  are  not  included.”  This  is  true  of  all  the  western  districts  where 
the  outcropping  strata  of  Bituminous  Coal  are  worked  without  any  heavy  outlay  of  Capital. 
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(From  Femon’s  Coal  Register,  for  1862.) 

Coal  Product  of  the  United  States  for  1860. 

Statistics  of  Coal  pr'^duced  in  the  United  States  ditrinj  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1869,  copied  from  the  prelimmary  report  on  the  eighth  census,  {as  revised  and  cor~ 
reeled  for  the  Reg  ster,  by  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Superintendent,  Jan.  8,  1862.) 


State. 

Bituminous. 

Bushels.  Value. 

Rhode  Island,* 

95,000 

28,500 

Pennsylvania, 

70,334,729 

2,978,449 

Maryland,  . 

14,200,000 

464.338 

Ohio, 

31,639,875 

1,653.558 

Indiana, 

1,643,800 

113,568 

Illinois,  . 

14,906,6-13 

1,019,751 

Iowa, 

86,500 

.  6  640 

Missouri, 

97.000 

8,200 

Kentucky, 

6,732.000 

476.800 

Virginia, 

Georgia,  .  . 

11,229  675 

725,678 

48,000 

4  800 

Alabama, 

10,000 

1,200 

Tennessee,  . 

3,474,100 

413,662 

Washington  Terr’y, 

134,350 

32,244 

Anthracite. 


Tons. 

1,000 

9,415,332 


Value. 

5.000 

11,869,574 


154,631,172 
Anthracite — tons,  . 
Bituminous — tons,]- 


§7,927,388  9,416,332  §11,874,574 

.  9,416,332  §11,874.574 

.  6,185,246  7,927,383 


Aggregate  tons,  . 

Value  of  coal  mined  in  1850,  . 


15,601,578 


$19,891,962 

7,173,750 


Increase,  (176  per  cent ,)  »  .  .  .  .  §12,628  212 

Of  bituminous  coal,  Pennsylvania  produced  45  48  per  cent,  of  the  quantity, 
and  37.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  whole  ;  of  all  kinds  of  coal,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  produced  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  value. 


\Coal  Product  of  the  loyal  United  Slates^  year  ending  June  30/A.,  1864. 


Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 

^District  Columbia 
West  Virginia, 
Kentucky, 
Missouri, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois,  . 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Kansas, 

California, 

Washington, 


Tons. 
3,656 
12,698,412 
787,269 
742 
398,815 
91,  36 
66.187 
1,324,685 
146,787 
925,293 
16,296 
50,204 
236 
44,938 
7,754 


Total  tons,  ......  16,472,410 


*  ThU  is  iasartei  as  it  appsirs  ia  ths  orUiQil.  it  is  mt  cleirly  seen  how  this  op  any  quantity 
of  Bituminous  Coil  could  have  been  discovered  in  Rhode  Island, 
f  Calculated  at  do  bushels  to  ton. 

t  Prom  the  returns  made  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
d  Mined  in  W.  Va. 
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I^E^UXlsTG- 

Poinf^  of  Sn.pphf  and  Disfribufion  of  Anthracite  Coal,  from  Schuylkill  County,  and 
of  Bituminous  awl  Anthracite  from  Harrisburg ,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  for  the  Years  enaing  November  30/A,  1864, -’63, -’62, -’61. 

Amount  of  Coal  rec’d  from  various  Lateral  Railroads  in  Schuylkill  Coal  Region. 

Valley,  Mill  Creek.  Mahanoy  &  Broad  Mountain  Railroads,  1864.  1863.  1862.  1861. 

at  Port  Carbon .  1,106,518  1,170,955  613,949  449.362 

Mount  Carbon  Railroad  at  Mount  Carbon,  .  .  .  44,710  62,465  42,466  38,272 

Mine  Hill  &  Sch’l  Haven  Railroad,  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  944,726  1,047.567  1,041,865  739,880 

Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  at  Auburn,  .  192,661  194,499  139,727  100,544 

Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  at  Port  Clinton,  .  474,759  357,738  220,880  132,774 

2,763,374  2,833.224 

Bituminous  and  Anthracite  from  Harrisburg,  .  .  302,203  232,037 


*  Total  of  all,  ....  .  3,065,577  3,065,261  2,058,887  1,460,832 


Where  delivered  on  Line  of  Reading  Railroad. 


STATION 

OR  TURNOUT. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

Cressona  and  Tremont, 

•  • 

• 

• 

150 

Tamaqua, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

49 

Pottsville, 

•  • 

811 

420 

236 

466 

Port  Carbon,  . 

348 

Mount  Carbon, 

97 

Schuylkill  Haven, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

.1,908 

1,401 

599 

710 

Orwigsburg,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

618 

534 

563 

413 

Auburn,  .  . 

•  • 

6,853 

4,084 

62 

125 

Port  Clinton,  .  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

202 

195 

164 

168 

Hamburg, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

2,747 

2,181 

2,052 

792 

Shoeinakersville,  . 

•  • 

• 

1,479 

1,919 

1,949 

576 

Mohrsville, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

680 

549 

'  510 

753 

Between  Heading  and  Mohrsville,  . 

• 

• 

• 

4,873 

2,679 

2,305 

Leesport, 

• 

1,816 

Tuckerton,  .  , 

•  w 

• 

464 

Reading, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

163,027 

136,013 

97,878 

63,095 

Sinking  Spring,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

10,854 

1,587 

1,757 

2,096 

Wernersville  and  Heidleburg,  . 

• 

• 

• 

1,007 

1,245 

1,280 

1,378 

Robesonia, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

15,269 

19,905 

16,586 

7,782 

s 

Womelsdorf, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

1,388 

1,571 

964 

662 

IMissemer’s,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

470 

841 

1,275 

1,742 

05 

Richland, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

1,201 

1,127 

1.013 

1,290 

Myerstown, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

2,280 

2.138 

1,77.’ 

901 

Lebanon, . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

50,531 

46,308 

39,713 

21.985 

Annville, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

1,222 

1,356 

905 

882 

s 

Palmyra,  .  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

1,107 

1,119 

705 

848 

Derry, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

76 

408 

Swatara,  .  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

1,808 

834 

138 

454 

Hummelstown,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

2,182 

3,847 

25 

174 

Beaver, 

•  • 

• 

• 

28 

Harrisburg, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

1,071 

109 

54 

230 

Exeter, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

197 

64 

117 

62 

Birdsboro. 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

12,360 

8,624 

3,704 

540 

Douglasville,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

2.493 

2.624 

1,187 

1,397 

Pottstown, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

14,137 

12,799 

11.593 

10,8.57 

Limerick,  .  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

1,011 

1,384 

1,228 

1,106 

Royer’s  Ford,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

864 

1,799 

1,383 

838 

Phoenixville,  .  . 

•  • 

• 

t 

• 

72,577 

63,394 

55,821 

45,632 

Valiev  Forge,  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

619 

157 

176 

238 

Port  Kennedy,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

15,786 

12,450 

3,384 

3,082 

Norristown,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

112.989 

90,330 

66.874 

20,873 

Rambo’s  Lime  Kilns, 

•  • 

• 

• 

3,601 

4,194 

3.959 

3,443 

Swede  Furnace,  . 

«  • 

• 

• 

• 

11,963 

8,461 

9.787 

2,287 

Conshohocken,  . 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

12,001 

9,255 

11,511 

20,557 

Egbert’s, 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

414 

.315 

422 

295 

Falls  and  Manayunk, 

T  • 

• 

• 

• 

26.920 

11,364 

6.066 

Nicetown  and  Germantown,  j 

• 

• 

1U1,7  vO 

71,829 

61,118 

50,642 

Philadelphia,  . 

• 

• 

• 

373,070 

388,352 

316,631 

273,473 

Richmond  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

2,058,423 

2,128,154 

1,325,400 

909,112 

Totals,  .  , 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

3,065,577 

3,065,261 

2,058,887 

1,460,832 

*  Carefully  collated  with  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board. 
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SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY* 

The  following  are  the  points  of  receipt  and  distribution  of  Coal  for 
ttie  year  1863  and  1864,  via  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company : 

1863-^07)5.  1864-7’o7?s. 


Port  Carbon 
Pottsville  - 
Schuylkill  Haven 
Port  Clinton 


Points  for  distribution : 

Port  Carbon  -  -  . 

Pottsville  -  -  -  - 

Schuylkill  Haven 
Orwigsburg  Landing  - 
Hamburg  &  Kernville 
Mohrs  ville  -  -  -  - 

Althouses  -  -  -  - 

Felix  Dam-  -  -  - 

Reading  -  _  -  - 

Birdsboro’  and  Thompson’s  - 
Mount  Airy  -  -  - 

Port  Union  -  -  - 

Pottstown  -  -  -  - 

Springville  -  .  - 

Royer’s  Ford  -  -  - 

Black  Rock  .  .  - 

Phoenixville  -  -  - 

Pawling’s  Dam  -  -  - 

Brower’s  Landing 
Port  Kennedy  -  -  - 

Norristown  -  -  - 

Conshohocken  -  -  - 

Spring  Mills  -  -  - 

Manayunk  -  -  - 

Salem  -  _  -  - 

New  Castle  -  -  - 

Brandywine  -  -  - 

Wilmington  -  -  - 

Chester  -  -  -  - 

Gloucester  -  -  - 

Darby  -  -  -  - 

Philadelphia  &  vicinity 
New  York  &  vicinity  - 


. 

-  278,165 

32H.472 

. 

-  69,466 

67.417 

• 

-  505,857 

545,918 

m 

31,078 

58,693 

885,542 

1,000.500 

885,512 

Increase  in  1864 

114,958 

• 

. 

831 

• 

• 

410 

• 

109 

1,337 

. 

256 

68 

-  2,580 

1,765 

m 

-  5,426 

5,440 

m 

-  9,463 

14,228 

- 

-  2,209 

2,225 

-  40,204 

32,518 

. 

-  12,771 

7,175 

-  7,468 

7,349 

535 

263 

. 

588 

497 

- 

-  1,326 

1,336 

- 

-  8,537 

3,342 

. 

-  1,472 

788 

-  1,127 

591 

363 

132 

m 

976 

570 

m 

456 

-  6,135 

5,119 

-  4,984 

7,933 

> 

-  14,059 

11,020 

- 

-  7,247 

8,973 

. 

. 

835 

m 

887 

1,304 

-  4,699 

6,817 

. 

-  26,277 

19,500 

-  9,664 

12,884 

* 

-  1,799 

465 

m 

-  2,114 

1,985 

m 

-  192,123 

263,640 

- 

-  525,145 

578,707 

885,542 

1,000,500 

*  Reports  of  the  Ck>mpaQy. 
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COAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  LINE.* 


The  trade  of  the  Line  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad  was  as  follows  in  18C4: 


YEARS. 

1850  - 

. 

«• 

•• 

RAILROAD. 

-  166,992 

CANAL. 

40,871 

TOTAL, 

207,836 

1851  - 

. 

-  199,650 

112,697 

312,836 

1852  - 

m 

. 

-  189,661 

132,550 

322,211 

1853  . 

. 

. 

-  238,328 

155,750 

394,078 

1854  - 

. 

- 

-  283,212 

160,949 

441,160 

1855  - 

. 

-  294,386 

187,476 

481,861 

1856  - 

m 

m 

-  329,365 

191,139 

520,499 

1857  - 

m 

m 

.  313,178 

198,799 

511,977 

1858  - 

m 

• 

-  235,577 

205.589 

441,166 

1859  - 

. 

• 

-  341,601 

213,173 

554,774 

1^60  - 

m 

■1 

-  385,860 

223,017 

608,887 

1861  - 

m 

•• 

-  278,647 

156,673 

435,320 

1862  - 

• 

m 

.  416,856 

129,060 

545,916 

1863  - 

m 

-  548,755 

122,834 

671,589 

1864  - 

- 

- 

-  634,074 

114,364 

748,448 

Showing  a  gain  of  76,859  tons  in  1864. 


Of  the  above  tonnage  656,798  tons  were  delivered  at  the  following 


points  on  the  line  where 

Leesport  -  -  - 

there  are  Iron  works 

RAILROAD. 

-  1,816 

• 

• 

CANAL. 

14,228 

TOTAL. 

16,044 

Reading  -  -  - 

-  163,027 

32  518 

195,545 

Rirdsboro  -  -  - 

-  12,369 

7,175 

19,544 

Pottstown  -  -  - 

-  14,137 

497 

14,634 

Phoenixville- 

.  72,577 

591 

73,168 

Norristown  -  -  - 

-  112,989 

5,119  . 

118,108 

Conshohocken 

-  12,001 

.7,933 

19,934 

Spring  Mills 

11,020 

11,020 

Swede’s  Furnace  -  -  -  11,963 

Manayunk  Falls,  Nicetown  andl 

(jlermantown  -  -  -  101,765 

8,273 

11,963 

110,038 

Robesonia,  (Lcb.  Val.)- 
Lebanon  (Leb.  Val.)  - 

Supply  in  1863 

-  15,269 

-  50,531 

«•  m 

15,269 

50,531 

655,798 

583,169 

Increase  at  these  points  in  1864  -  -  _  -  72,629 

The  supply  in  1862  delivered  at  these  points  were  only  433,351 
tons — increase  on  two  years  222,447  tons 


*  Pottsville  Miner’s  Journal. 
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Quantity  sent  to  Philadelphia?^ 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  the 
following  years.  The  quantity  under  the  head  of  Canal  embraces  the 
tonnage  to  Philadelphia  and  South  of  Philadelphia. : 


YEARS. 

RAILROAD. 

CANAL. 

TOTAL. 

1855  - 

• 

-  342,311 

286,087 

62S,'^98 

1856  - 

• 

-  338.189 

322,533 

6fi0  722 

1857  - 

• 

m 

-  320,327 

387,479 

707.806 

1858  - 

• 

• 

-  278,088 

480,383 

7a8.471 

1859  - 

•> 

-  286,791 

512,670 

799,461 

1860  - 

• 

• 

-  305,819 

495,084 

800,903 

1861  - 

• 

m 

-  273  473 

473.965 

747.438 

1862  - 

• 

• 

-  316,631 

290,583 

607,214 

1863  - 

• 

• 

-  388,352 

237,563 

62.5.915 

1864  - 

- 

- 

-  373,070 

307,430 

680,500 

The  quantity  consumed  in  the  line  from  Schuylkill  County  exceeds 
the  quantity  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Kail- 
road  and  Schuylkill  Canal,  67,948  tons. 


The  shipments  from  Port  Richmond  were  as  follows,  since  1854  : 

YEAPS.  TONS 

1855  -  -  -  (largest  shipment  made)  -  -  -  1,576  596 

1856  . 1,421,213 

1857  . 1,076,187 

1858  .  1,029  003 

1859  .  1,004,540 

1860  .  1,186,477 

1861  .  909,112 

1862  .  1,325,400 

1863  .  2,128,154 

1864  .  2,058,423 

The  loss  and  gain  for  1863  and  1864,  at  the  following  points  we  sum 

up  as  follows : 


LOSS.  GAIN.  LOSS.  GAIN. 

On  the  line .  125,673  76,859 

At  Philadelphia  ....  18,701  54,587 

At  Richmond  ....  813,754  69,731 

Eastern  trade  by  Canal.  -  -  37,532  53,560 


37,532  958,128  69,731  185,006 
37,532  69,731 


920,596  115,275 

Making  the  gain  at  the  above  named  points  in  1864,  115,275  tons 
against  920,596  tons  in  1863. 


*  Miner’s  JoumaL 
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COAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


LEHIGH  CANAL  COAL  TRADE.* 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Lehigh 
Region  by  the  different  operators  in  1884^  by  Railroad  and  Canal : 


Operators. 

Lehigh  V.R.R. 

Lehigh  Canal. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Total. 

Summit  Mines,  (Lehigh  Nav.  Co.) 

347,989 

Room  Run  (Douglass  Sheer  &  Co.) 

86,700 

Summit  (E  Jeffries  &  Co.) 

- 

12,031 

Lehigh  Coal  Co. 

25,124 

471,844 

A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

-  169,312 

51,690 

210,902 

Honeybrook  Coal  Co. 

-  119,696 

26,867 

146,563 

Packer  &  Co.  .  -  - 

-  143,090 

143,090 

Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Co.  - 

96,876 

13,107 

109,983 

Jeddo  (G.  B  Markle  &  Co.) 

-  105.509 

38,054 

153,563 

Spring  Mt.  Coal  Co.  - 

-  100,325 

2,556 

102,881 

German  Penna.  Coal  Co. 

-  47,830 

30,572 

78,402 

Harleigh  Coal  Co. 

-  47,005 

13,791 

60,796 

Buck  Mountain  Coal  Co.  - 

-  47,821 

25,713 

78,534 

Smith’s  Spring  Mountain  - 

-  36,893 

16,217 

53,110 

John  Fields  -  -  . 

-  43,633 

16,581 

60,214 

W.  T.  Carter  &  Co.  - 

22,986 

26,195 

49,181 

Fulton  (Ebervale  Coal  Co  )  - 
Taggart  &  Halsey,  Mount 

-  33,140 

18,997 

52,137 

Pleasant-  -  -  - 

-  33,402 

5,989 

39,391 

From  Mahanoy  via  Lehigh  - 

-  123,450 

2,513 

125,963 

Beaver  Meadow- 

2,315 

2,315 

Other  Shippers  -  - 

Wilkesbarre  -  -  - 

-  15,503 

8,533 

24,036 

Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

- 

•  6,587 

6,587 

Baltimore  -  -  -  - 

3  days  not  reported  - 

-  15,028 

2,487 

2,487 

1,295,419 

758,087 

2,053,506 

In  1863  -  -  .  - 

-  1,195,155 

699,558 

Increase  in  1864 

.  100,264 

58,559 

158,793 

*  Reports  of  the  Company. 
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Distribution  of  Coal  by  Railroad. 

1864.  1863. 


Delivered 

on  the  line  of  the  road 

-  453,028 

368,337 

ii 

East  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

9,341 

9,526 

(( 

North  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

-  123,475 

113,680 

(( 

Delaware  Canal  -  -  - 

-  19,302 

13,894 

a 

Belvidere  Delaware  Railroad 

-  165,699 

137,061 

C( 

Morris  Canal  .  -  - 

-  44,600 

48,884 

i( 

Increase 

Central  R.  R.  New  Jersey  - 

-  479.974 

1,295,419 

-  100,264 

473,773 

1,195,154 

Lehigh  Navigation  Company.^ 

Distribution  of  Coal  carried  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company 


in  1864: 

Tons. 

Total  Coal  Tonnage  for  1864  ------  758,087 


Consumed  on  Line  of  ^Lehigh  Canal  -  -  -  -  93,040 

‘‘  Del.  Div.  .  27,427 

Entered  Del.  and  Ear.  Canal  at  Lambertsville  -  -  -  241,200 

Reached  Bristol  -  --  --  --  -  202,325 

Passed  into  the  Morris  Canal  ------  194,096 


Total .  758,087 


NORTH  PENNA.  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 


Quantity  transported  over  this  road  from  the  Lehigh  Region  in  the 
following  years  : 

Tons. 


In  1858  - 
In  1859  - 
In  1860  - 
In  1861  - 
In  1862  - 
In  1863  - 
In  1864  - 
Increase  in  1864 


73,124 

80,432 

91,327 

98,389 

103,947 

113,680 

123,475 

9,795 


*  Reports  of  the  Company. 
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COAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


MORRIS  CANAL  COAL  TRADE.* 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  which  entered 
the  Morris  Canal  since  1845  : 

LEHIGTI  COAL  FROM 


Canal. 

R.  Road. 

Total.  Scranton  Coal. 

Total. 

Year. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1845 

- 

- 

12,567 

12,567 

12,567 

1846 

- 

- 

41,142 

41,142 

41,142 

1847 

m 

- 

61,951 

61,951 

61,951 

1848 

m 

- 

82,159 

82,159 

82,159 

1849 

- 

- 

103,482 

103,482 

103,482 

1850 

- 

- 

98,100 

98,100 

98,100 

1851 

m 

187,237 

137,287 

137,237 

1852 

- 

- 

180,189 

180,189 

180,189 

1858 

• 

- 

222,582 

222,5^^2 

222,582 

1854 

«■ 

m 

267,864 

1 

267,864 

267,864 

1855 

- 

. 

290,730 

290,730 

290,730 

1856 

- 

- 

284,828 

808 

285,636 

17,764 

303,400 

1857 

- 

227,652 

13,047 

240,699 

43,599 

284,298 

1858 

m 

- 

281,949 

5,850 

287,299 

55,426 

342,725 

1859 

- 

- 

255,405 

5,780 

261,185 

89,146 

350,331 

1860 

- 

276,947 

276,947 

127,517 

404,464 

1861 

- 

272,616 

1,401 

274,017 

140,922 

414,939 

1862 

- 

106,431 

45,788 

152,169 

172,128 

324,297 

1863 

208,397 

48,234 

256,631 

145,815 

402,446 

1864 

- 

- 

194,097 

37,644 

231,741 

151,122 

382,866 

3,606,325 

158,002 

3,764,327 

943,439 

4,707,763 

SCHUYLKILL  &  SUSQUE.  KAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  in  the  following  years  : 


1864,  from  Pinegrove  - 

East. 

-  191,391 

West. 

24,534 

Totol. 

215,926 

it 

Dauphin 

- 

17,455 

n 

Auburn 

- 

6,676 

In  1863 

-  189,254 

48,449 

240,057 

237,703 

In  ^862 

.  .  -  _ 

-  146,095 

53,842 

199,937 

In  1861 

.... 

-  101,523 

91,820 

193,343 

In  1860 

.... 

-  94,975 

14,718 

109,693 

In  1859 

.  .  •  • 

-  81,600 

19,857 

101,457 

In  1858 

.... 

-  60,435 

43,493 

103,928 

In  1857 

.... 

-  44,801 

37,481 

82,285 

In  1856 

-  _  -  - 

-  42,393 

34,914 

77,307 

This  road  is  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Co. 


*  Miner’s  Journal. 
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DELAWAKE  &  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY.* 


Providence,  Dec.  31,  1864. 

Below  please  find  statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  mined  and  for¬ 
warded  upon  the  Bailroad  of  this  Company  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
13th,  1864,  with  the  source  whence  received ; 

Tons. 


Carbondale,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.^s  mines  - 
Olyphant,  do  do  since  Mar.  25,  ^64 
Providence  do 

Carbondale,  R.  S.  Kennedy,  by  A.  Brydon, 
Archbald,  Eaton  &  Co.  -  -  -  - 

Archbald,  Lucius  Birdseye,  by  J.  Jermyn  - 
Olyphant,  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  previous  to  Mar. 
25  1864 

Dickson,  Elk  Hill  Coal  Co.  -  _  - 

Total  for  1864  . 

Total  for  1863  ------ 


868,523  07 
117,427  15 
153,370  14 

- 639,321  16 

10,670  14 
104,111  10 
76,618  03 

17,550  09 
38,568  05 

- 247,510  11 

886,841  07 
827,557  18 


Increase  in  1864  -----  59,283  09 

E.  W.  WESTON, 

EAST  PENNA.  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE.* 


The  Coal  Trade  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  the  Lehigh 
Region  was. 


In  1860 
In  1861 
In  1862 
In  1863 
In  1864 


Tons. 

11,030 

10,622 

6,667 

9,526 

9,341 


BELVIDERE  &  DELA.  R.  R.  COAL  TRADE. 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  this  Road, 
received  from  the  Lehigh  Region  in  the  following  years.  Of  the 
quantity  sent  in  1864,  161,278  tons  passed  over  the  whole  line,  and 
13,095  tons  were  distributed  on  the  line  of  road  : 


In  1864 
In  1863 
In  1862 
In  1861 
In  1860 
In  1859 
In  1858 
In  1857 


174,323 

130,494 

129,452 

145,907 

146,308 

135,205 

99,090 

128,248 


*  PottBviUe  Miner’s  Journal. 
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NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL  R.  R.  COAL  TRADE.* 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  in  the  following  years  : 


Lehigh. 

Lackawanna. 

Total. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1856 

-  33,325 

98,670 

131,994 

1857 

-  84,881 

209,950 

294,791 

1858 

-  122,923 

417,726 

540,549 

1859 

-  180,054 

461,430 

641,487 

1860 

-  263,885 

590,862 

854,647 

1861 

-  254,367 

568,869 

823,235 

1862 

-  811,296 

502,375 

816,571 

1863 

-  435,759 

613,954 

1,049,683 

1864 

-  474,221 

675,743 

1,149,964 

2,160,644 

4,139,566 

6,303,122 

Of  the  above  quantity  78,000  tons  Lehigh  and  17,642  tons  Lacka¬ 
wanna — in  all  95,641  tons — were  used  on  the  line ;  the  balance  reached 
Elizabethport. 


BOSTON  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Coal  received 


at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  last  eleven  years  : 


From 

Foreign,  Tons, 

Domest.,  Tons. 

Great  Britain 

• 

- 

- 

17,623 

Provinces 

* 

- 

- 

- 

171,163 

Philadelphia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

295,935 

Alexandria  - 

- 

- 

- 

m 

1,225 

Baltimore 

• 

- 

• 

- 

40,839 

Other  places 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

178,667 

Total  1864  - 

188,786 

516,666 

1863  - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

180,445 

589,921 

1862  - 

• 

m 

- 

- 

157,285 

477,580 

1861  - 

m 

- 

- 

130,687 

508,815 

1860  - 

- 

138,895 

584,408 

1859  - 

• 

- 

• 

110,210 

570,325 

1858  - 

• 

- 

- 

88,531 

417,333 

1857  - 

m 

- 

- 

98,063 

371,926 

1856  - 

• 

- 

- 

- 

64,354 

411,093 

1855  - 

- 

- 

- 

86,244 

387,259 

1854  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

77,800 

373,601 

The  domestic  trade 

has  decreased 

in  1864  73,255 

tons,  and  the 

foreign  trade  has  increased  8,335  tons. 


*  Miner’s  Journal. 
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SHAMOKIN  COAL  TRADE.* 


The  following  is  the  number  of  Tons  of  Coal  shipped  by  each  Ope 


rator  during  the  year  1864  : 
John  Haas  &  Co.  - 

m  * 

Tons. 

54,133 

Joseph  Bird  -  .  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

52,739 

Shamokin  Coal  Co.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39,983 

John  B.  Douty,  Agt. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33,578 

Hough  &  Hersh 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31,122 

Burnside  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

. 

- 

m 

- 

- 

22,794 

Schall  &  Donahoe  - 

- 

- 

- 

25,105 

Montelius  &  Co. 

- 

- 

- 

w  m 

- 

21,283 

S.  Bittenbender  &  Co. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20,257 

Samuel  Johns  &  Sons 

- 

m  m 

- 

12,727 

Hoover  &  Co.  -  -  - 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,058 

S.  &  B.  V.  Coal  Co. 

- 

- 

• 

m  m 

- 

6,342 

J.  H.  Dewees  &  Bro. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

m 

1,916 

J.  B  Douty  &  Co.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,352 

Lomison  &  Co. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,101 

Coal  Ridge  Imp.  Co. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

766 

May,  Patterson  &  Bro. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

682 

J.  R  Boughner 

• 

- 

- 

- 

363 

S  Tiley- 

150 

Pennington,  Douty  &  Co. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

Kelley  -  -  -  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Total  for  the  year 

333,478 

For  1863 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

289,419 

Increase  in  1864 

- 

- 

- 

••  m 

- 

44,059 

The  following  Coal  reported  in 

the 

Shamokin  Coal 

Trade,  passed 

over  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad.  The  balance  was 

sent  via  Sunbury  to  market : 
Shamokin  Coal  Co.  - 

m 

w  ar 

m 

30,032 

Houoh  &  Hersh 

- 

- 

m 

- 

26,831 

Joseph  Bird  -  -  - 

26,316 

John  Haas  &  Co  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24,855 

John  B.  Douty,  Agt. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,578 

Schall  &  Donahoe  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20,607 

Montelius  &  Co. 

- 

* 

16,334 

Burnside  Coal  Co.  - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

14,545 

S.  Bittenbender  &  Co. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,389 

S.  John  &  Sons 

• 

• 

8,841 

Shamokin  &  Bear  Valley  Coal  Co. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,849 

Carried  forward 

- 

• 

- 

205,177 

*  Pottsville  Miner’s  Journal. 
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SHAMOKIN  COAL  TRADE.— 

Amount  brought  forward  ------  205,177 

Hoover  &  Co.  -  -  . 3,751 

Coal  Ridge  Improvement  Co.  -----  766 

May,  Patterson  &  Bros.  ------  666 


210,860 

Last  year  from  same  collieries  :  -  -  -  -  205,796 


Increase  in  1864  -------  -  4,564 

LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  TRADE.* 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Railroad,  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1864. 


Operator, 

George  W.  Cole,  Reevesdale  Col. 

Tons. 

-  37,033 

Samuel  Ratcliff,  Newkirk  Col.  - 

- 

-  22,377 

John  Ralston,  H.  W.  West  Col. 

• 

- 

- 

-  15,417 

George  Ormrod,  H.  M.  East 

- 

m 

-  19,456 

George  Brown,  Levan  Col. 

- 

- 

- 

-  12,723 

James  Codringtan,  E.  East 

m 

- 

-  1,541 

Little  Schuylkill  Co.,  Buckville  Col.  ) 

Sharp  No.  1,  j 

m 

- 

m 

-  2,776 

- 

- 

- 

-  2,006 

James  Scott,  F.  West  Col, 

- 

m 

- 

488 

Greenwood  Coal  Co.,  Greenwood  Col. 

- 

m 

- 

-  56,375 

Moss,  Wood  &  Co.,  Lehigh  Col. 

- 

m 

- 

-  34,865 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co.,  Mahanoy 

207,058 
-  70,474 

Glenvillc  Coal  Co.  “ 

- 

- 

m 

-  67,0>8 

J  &  E.  Silliman,  ‘‘ 

■1 

- 

- 

-  39,560 

Hill  &  Harris, 

- 

- 

- 

-  35,654 

Thomas  Gorman, 

- 

- 

• 

-  21,845 

Althouse  &  Focht, 

- 

- 

m 

-  15,624 

Suffolk  Coal  Co.  “  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  10,791 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co.  - 

- 

m 

- 

743 

Mahanoy  &  B.  Mt.  R.  R. 

- 

- 

m 

-  6,984 

Lackawanna  Region,  - 

m 

• 

473,820 
-  53,102 

Lehigh  Region, 

McCaully  Coal  Co.,  McCaully’s  Mt.  - 

m 

- 

- 

-  8,690 

- 

- 

m 

-  1,785 

Total  ------ 

-  537,397 

In  1863  . 

«• 

- 

-  385,789 

Increase  in  1864  -  -  -  - 

m 

- 

- 

-  151,608 

*  Miner’s  Journal. 
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MAHAXOT  COAL  TRADE  FOR  1864.* 


Eepplier  &  Moodie, 

Col 

1 

m 

Tons. 

126,990 

Locustdale  Coal  Co., 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

113,641  • 

Bast  &  Pearson, 

2 

• 

• 

- 

- 

107,726 

Union  Coal  Co., 

2 

• 

• 

• 

- 

105,040 

Connor  &  Patterson, 

2  . 

• 

• 

* 

- 

- 

81,097 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co., 

1 

•• 

« 

- 

- 

- 

70.474 

R.  Gorrell  &  Co., 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

68,918 

Preston  Coal  and  Imp.  Co., 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

68,218 

J.  M.  Freck  &  Co., 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

67,138 

Glennville  Coal  Co., 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

67,088 

Bancroft,  Lewis  &  Co., 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

56,706 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co., 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

56,574 

A.  C.  Miller  &  Co  , 

1 

•• 

* 

- 

- 

55,028 

Gilberton  Coal  Co., 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

53.185 

McNeal  Coal  Co., 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

43,000 

Wiggan  &  Treibles, 

1 

• 

• 

* 

- 

- 

42,634 

J.  &  E.  Silliman, 

1 

• 

• 

• 

- 

- 

39,559 

Dill  &  Harris, 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

35,654 

Suffolk  Coal  Co., 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

28,106 

F.  J.  Anspach  &  Co., 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,141 

Thomas  Gorman, 

1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21,845 

John  Jones, 

1 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

20,132 

John  Anderson  &  Co 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14,951 

C.  Garretson, 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,275 

A.ltliouse  &  Focht, 

1 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,764 

Mahanoy  Coal  Co , 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.647 

Wm.  H.  Shaefer, 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

> 

7,230 

Carter,  Shoener  &  Co., 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,751 

1,882 

J.  R.  Cleaver  &  Co., 

1 

- 

- 

- 

> 

F.  B.  Kearcher  &  Co., 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,093 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co., 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

743 

Dengler  &  Robinson, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

214 

Via  of  Lehigli  Valley  Railroad,  not  reported  above. 

- 

1,425,068 

80,450 

In  1863 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,501,518 

1,029,929 

Increase  in  1864  - 

- 

«• 

- 

* 

- 

- 

501,589 

*  Pottsville  Miner's  Journal. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


The  whole  product  of  Anthracite  for  the  year  reaches  9,992,808 
tons,  against  9,434,333  tons  for  1863. 

TONS. 

The  increase  in  Anthracite  is  -  -  -  -  -  -  557,624 

Domestic  Bituminous  and  Semi- Anthracite  -  -  -  72,414 


Increase  in  1864 — Domestic  ------  630,038 

Decrease  in  Foreign  Coal  ------  490,167 


The  increase  in  1863  over  the  year  1862,  reached  the  enormous 
quantity  of  2,600,697  tons  in  a  trade  of  11,287,120  tons,  making 
the  increase  for  two  years  3,230,735  tons,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  product. 

Schuylkill  Region. 


By  Reading  R.  R.  -  -  -  - 
By  Schuyl.  Canal  -  -  -  - 

From  Pinegrove  -  .  -  - 

By  Mahanoy  &  Le’h  -  -  - 

Lehigh,  Shamokin  and  Lack¬ 
awanna,  - . 

Less,  -  -  - 


Increase  in  1864 


1863. 

1864. 

Inc’se. 

Deck. 

TONS. 

TONS 

TONS. 

tons. 

2,833,224 

*2,863,374 

69,850 

885,542 

1,000,500 

114,958 

23,540 

t24,534 

992 

9,036 

125.963 

116,927 

3,751,342  3  914,371  232,879  69,550 
318,077  272,153  45,924 


3,483,265  3,642,218  278,803 


3,433,265 

69,850 

208,953 

208,953 

*  The  whole  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  in  1864,  including  the  Lebanon 
Branch,  was  3,055,557  tons  The  Coal  carried  from  Schuylkill  County  only,  is  embraced  in  the 
above  table.  The  aggregate  will  be  found  in  a  general  synoptical  view  of  the  whole  Anthracite 
trade  from  the  beginning,  in  a  iable  on  page  60.  Tne  Statement  above  is  from  the  Miner’s 
Journal. 

f  The  Pinegrove  Coal  Trade  was  211,216  tons.  The  balance  is  embraced  in  the  Reading  Rail¬ 
road  trade. 
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Lehigh  Region, 


1863. 

1864. 

Inc'se. 

Deck. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

By  Lehigh  Yal.  R.  R. 

-  -  1,195,155 

-  -  699,558 

1,295,419 

100,264 

By  Lehigh  Canal  -  - 

758,087 

59,529 

McCaulley’s  Mount  - 

-  -  5,078 

1,787 

3.291 

By  Lit.  Schuyl.  R.  R.  - 

-  -  45,769 

8,690 

37,079 

Less  Wyoming  Coal  by 

1,945,560 

Lehigh 

2,063,983 

9,314 

1,054,669 

1,945,560 

159,793 

149,479 

40,370 

40,370 

Increase  in  1864  -  - 

m  m 

109,109 

109,109 

Wyoming  Region. 


1863. 

1864. 

Inc’se. 

Deck. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

Wyoming  Canal  S.  -  - 

-  -  585,249 

537,088 

46,161 

North  Branch  “  N  -  - 

-  -  77,472 

94,054 

16,582 

Penn.  Coal  Co.-  -  - 

-  -  662,904 

759,544 

96,64  0 

Scranton  North-  -  - 

-  -  327,506 

338,729 

11,223 

Do.  South  -  -  -  - 

963,728 

68,070 

Del.  &  Hudson  Co. 

-  -  828,159 

852,137 

23,978 

Lack,  and  Bloom  S.  - 

-  -  389,200 

408,049 

18,849 

By  Lehigh  -  -  .  - 

9,314 

9,314 

3,766,148 

3,962,643 

244,656 

48,161 

3,766,148 

48,161 

Increase  in  1864  -  - 

m  • 

196,495 

196,495 

Shamokin  Region  -  - 

-  -  289,412 

333,389 

43,977 

289,412 

increase  in  1864  -  - 

-  - 

43,977 

43,977 

Total  Anthracite  -  - 

-  -  9,434,383 

9,992,008 

9,434,383 

Total  Inc.  in  1864-  - 

.  . 

557,625 

68 
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Semi-Anthracite. 


1863. 

1864. 

Inc'se. 

Deck. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

Frank.  Coal  Co.  S.M.  - 

-  -  66,674 

64,951 

1,723 

.  L.V.  - 

-  -  77,608 

68,021 

9,587 

Trevorton  -  -  -  - 

-  -  72  200 

56,501 

15,699 

Broad  Top  -  -  -  - 

-  -  305,678 

386,642 

80,964 

522,160 

576,115 

80,964 

17,009 

Bituminous. 


1863. 

1864. 

Inc’se.  Decr. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS.  TONS. 

Cumberland  Coal  -  -  - 

-  557,050 

665,605 

108,555 

Imports—foreiga  -  -  - 

-  1,000,775 

510,608 

490,167 

1,557,825 

1,176,213  108,555  490,167 

Add  Anthracite  -  -  - 

-  9,434,336 

9,992,007 

10,992,161  11,168,220 


TONS, 

The  Schuylkill  Kegion  furnished  in  ^64.  -  -  -  3,742,218 

Lehigh  ‘h  ...  2,054,669 

Wyoming  &  Lackawana  -  3,964,642 

Shamokin  -  -  -  333,488 


Total  tons  -  --  --  --  -  10,095,017 

The  following  is  the  gain  in  1864  from  each  district : 

TONS. 

Schuylkill  Kegion  -------  208,954 

Lehigh  -  109,109 

Wyoming  &  Lackawanna  Region .  105,503 


423,566 

Broad  Top  --------  -  80,967 

Cumberland-  -  --  --  --  -  8,655 


513,188 

Decrease  Lykens  Valley  &  Trevorton  -  -  -  -  17,208 


Total  increase  in  1864.  ------  495,980 
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The  question  of  supply  in  regard  to  this  great  and 
absolutely  necessary  staple,  is  one  of  commanding  inte¬ 
rest  with  consumers.  In  view  of  this  the  following 
statement  of  the  additions  and  improvements  of  mining 
facilities  about  to  be  made  effective  for  the  production 
of  Coal  in  Schuylkill  County  is  introduced,  taken  from 
the  Miners  Journal  of  January  7th,  1865. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prospect  is  encouraging  of 
a  largely  increased  production. 

George  W.  Snyder  is  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  Mammoth  Vein,  south 
of  his  present  workings,  which  will  open  up  one  of  the  most  extensive 
collieries  in  the  Region. 

Messrs.  Potis  &  Snyder  are  sinking  a  slope  on  their  colliery  in  Mill 
Creek. 

The  Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated  Coal  Company  are  also  sinking  a 
shaft  on  the  Mam  moth  Vein  in  the  vicinity  of  Wadesville. 

The  Norwegian  Coal  Company  are  sinking  a  shaft  20  by  12  feet,  at 
the  Oak  Hill  colliery  to  the  White  Ash  Veins;  they  are  also  sinking 
a  new  slope  upon  the  Primrose,  and  also  another  lift  of  100  yards  on 
the  old  slope,  which  will  double  their  colliery  capacity. 

Messsrs.  Beddell  &  Robertson  have  sunk  two  slopes  at  their  colliery 
at  Bear  Ridge,  and  will  largely  increase  their  shipments  this  year- 

The  Belmont  Coal  Company  will  be  ready  to  ship  coal  as  soon  as  the 
Railroad  is  completed  to  their  colliery. 

Messrs.  Winlack  &  Company  are  opening  a  new  White  Ash  colliery 
at  Patterson  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley. 

Messrs.  Silliman  &  Foster  are  sinking  a  slope  on  the  Palmer  Vein, 
in  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  and  will  largely  increase  the  tonnage  in  1865. 

The  Salem  Coal  Company,  are  opening  colleries  on  their  lands  on 
the  Tremont  extension  of  the  Mine  Hill  Railroad. 

The  Phoenix  Park  Coal  Company  are  also  sinking  a  third  slope  on 
their  lands  near  Lewellyn. 

A  new  Bull  Engine  of  250  horse  power  has  been  erected  at  Ham¬ 
mett’s  Colliery  for  pumping,  near  Heckscherville,  which  works  ad¬ 
mirably. 
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Mahanoy  and  ShamoMn  Regions. 

The  Preston  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  has  built  a  large  first- 
class  double  breaker  upon  their  property  near  Girardville,  and  have 
sunk  a  slope  on  the  Mammoth  Vein  at  the  breaker.  They  are  also 
building  a  large  breaker  between  Girardville  and  Ashland,  and  driving 
a  tunnel  into  the  Mahanoy  Mountain  to  cut  the  difi'erent  veins. 

C.  Garretson  has  erected  a  large  breaker  at  his  colliery  on  the 
Girard  lands,  and  is  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  basin  of  the  Mammoth 
Vein.  This  will  be  a  very  extensive  colliery  when  completed. 

Carter,  Shoemaker  and  Company  have  completed  their  breaker  at 
their  colliery  on  the  Girard  lands  at  Big  Mine  Bun,  and  are  ready  to 
do  a  large  business. 

Seitzinger  and  Huntzinger  are  also  opening  a  Colliery  on  the  Girard 
lands  and  will  be  ready  for  business  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

Samuel  E.  Griscom  is  opening  a  colliery  on  the  Girard  lands,  and 
erecting  a  breaker,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  working. 

F.  B.  Kearcher  and  Company’s  colliery  on  the  Girard  lands,  noticed 
last  year,  is  ready  for  business. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Grant  are  also  opening  collieries  on  the  Girard 
lands. 

Messrs.  Fowler  &  Huhn  have  erected  a  Colliery  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mahanoy  Basin,  now  in  operation,  and  will  do  a  large  business  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cole  is  also  opening  a  colliery  on  the  Dundas,  Trout¬ 
man  &  Biddle  lands. 

Messrs.  Meyer,  Lamen  &  Company  are  also  opening  an  extensive 
colliery  on  the  Delano  lands. 

Messrs.  Atwater  &  Company  are  also  opening  a  colliery  on  the 
upper  part  of  this  Basin. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  collieries  preparing  for  this  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  Basin,  the  owners  of  which  we  have  not  learned. 

The  Locust  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company  have  sold  some  two 
thousand  acres  of  their  land  to  the  Coal  Ridge  Improvement  and  Coal 
Company,  and  the  latter  Company  have  opened  a  colliery  near  Mt. 
Carmel,  which  has  commenced  shipping  coal,  and  is  ready  for  business 
for  the  present  year.  This  Company  propose  opening  two  or  three  ad¬ 
ditional  collieries  upon  these  lands,  which  are  to  be  reached  during  the 
coming  summer,  by  the  extension  of  the  Lehigh  and  Mahanoy  Rail- 
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road,  which  is  now  under  contract,  and  being  graded  to  Mt  Carmel, 
as  an  extension  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  and  New  Jersey  Central  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  Excelsior  Coal  Company  have  nearly  completed  a  colliery  on 
the  Fulton  Company  Lands;  it  is  now  nearly  ready  for  business. 

D.  Lomison  and  Company  have  also  opened  a  colliery  on  the  Fulton 
Company’s  Lands,  and  have  sent  a  small  quantity  ot  coal  to  market. 

Thomas  Baumgardner  and  Company  are  also  opening  a  colliery  on 
the  Fulton  Company’s  Lands. 

J.  B.  Douty  and  Company  have  also  completed  a  colliery  on  the 
Fulton  Company’s  lands,  and  have  commenced  shipping  coal. 

J.  S.  Sutton  and  Company  have  commenced  a  slope  on  the  lands 
owned  by  Baumgardner  and  Company,  to  be  called  the  D  Webster 
colliery. 

There  are  other  improvements  progressing  in  the  Shamokin  Region. 


The  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Pottsville  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  stated  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  R.  R.  R. 
Co.  as  follows : 

Items  of  cost,  in  detail,  of  hauling  coal  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 

for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1864. 

Per  round  trip  of  190  miles  from  coal  region  to  tide  water  and  back  with 
empty  cars. 

Transporting  average  loads  of  611.1  tons,  and  average  through  loads  of 
456.9  tons,  of  2,240  lbs.  each. 


ITEMS  OF  COST. 

No. 

Description. 

Average’ 

.  Rate. 

Amount. 

Wages  of  Engineer, 

2 

Days. 

3.27 

6.54 

“  Fireman, 

2 

ii 

2.15 

4.30 

“  Conductor, 

2 

ii 

2.12 

4.24 

“  Brakemen  and  Signalman, 

4 

it 

2.05 

8.20 

Anthracite  Coal  for  Fuel, 

Oil  for  Engine  and  Tender,  including 

9.17 

Tons. 

4.61 

42.27 

XiBiflipSi  •  •  •  •  • 

Oil  and  Grease  for  Company’s  Cars, 

1.98 

Galls. 

Trip 

1.80 

3.56 

4.73 

Repairs  of  Engine  and  Tender, 

“  Company’s  Coal  Cars,  . 

190 

Miles. 

Trip. 

13| 

25.65 

49.39 

Supplying  Water, 

19 

M.  Galls. 

.7 

1.33 

Wood  for  Kindling,  &c.. 

.25 

Cords. 

4.76 

1.19 

Assistant  Engine  and  Falls  Grade,  . 
Car  Couplers,  Time  Keepers,  Dispatch- 

457 

Tons. 

.39 

1.78 

ers,  and  other  Contingent  Expenses, 

457 

ii 

.21 

.98 

$254  16 

Equal  to  30.16  cents  per  ton. 

Or  33.74  cents  per  ton  carried  through  95  miles. 
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Cost  of  Transportation. 

The  gross  receipts  from  passengers  and  merchandise,  in  the  year  1862, 
were  -  $926,980 

In  the  year  1864,  they  were  -----  1,863,658 

The  profits  from  these  two  sources  are  now  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  for  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  established  sinking  funds,  and  will  leave,  for  the  stock¬ 
holders,  the  profit  on  the  transportation  of  coaly  the  chief  source  of 
revenue. 


The  statement  of  the  Company  makes  their  average 
charge  for  transportation,  $2.35  per  ton,  for  the  year; 
but  from  July,  1864,  to  September,  it  was  $3.18;  and 
since  September,  1864,  it  has  been  $3.68  per  ton.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1860  and  1861,  the  price  to  consumers,  by 
the  single  ton,  was  less  than  four  dollars,  for  good  coal, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  delivered. 


MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

The  following  tables  place  the  whole  subject  of  the  value  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  once  before  the  eye : 


VALUE  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MINES  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  1863. 


Minerals. 

Quantity; 

Value. 

Gold  quartz,  tons 

ore,, 

385 

£1,500 

Tin,  .  “ 

(4 

15,157 

963,985 

Copper, .  “ 

210,947 

1,100,554 

Lead, .  “ 

44 

91,283 

1,193.530 

Silver .  “ 

44 

88 

5,703 

Zinc .  “ 

44 

12.941 

29,968 

Iron .  “ 

44 

9,101.552 

3,240,890 

Pyrites, .  “ 

44 

95,376 

62,035 

Wolfram .  “ 

44 

13 

67 

Uranium  cwts. 

44 

3 

23 

Gossans .  tons 

•  4 

4,424 

4,576 

Arsenic . 

44 

1,444 

1,200 

Coals,  (sold  and  used.) 
tons  ore, . 

86,292,215 

20,572,945 

Eearthly  mineral. 

estimated  at . 

1,975,000 

Total  value  of  the  minerals  produced 

in  1863, . £29,151,976 

or  about  $145,759,880. 


METALS  PRODUCED  FROM  THIS  ORE. 


Quantity.  Value. 

Gold, . oz.  552  £1,747 

Tin, . tons  10,006  1,170,702 

Copper, .  «  14,247  1,409,608 

Lead . “  68,220  1,418,985 

Silver .  oz.  634,004  174,351 

Zinc, . tons  3.835  90,889 

Iron  (pig) . “  4,510,040  11,275,100 


Total  value  of  the  above . £15,541,382 

Estimated  value  of  other  metals  250,000 
Coals, .  20,572.945 


Total  value  of  the  metals  obtained 

and  coals  produced  in  1863, . £36,364,327 

or  about  $181,821,635. 


Export  of  Coal,  1862, 
“  “  “  1863,. 

‘  “  “  1864,. 


tons,  7,670,670 
«  7,529,341 

“  8,074,324 


lEON;  PEODXJCTION  AND  MANTJFACTDEE. 


"With  the  exception  of  the  decennial  collection  of  statistics 
made  by  the  Census  Bureau,  of  which  those  of  1860  are  not  yet 
published,  and  which  are  invariably  so  long  in  arrears  as  to  be 
almost  valueless  when  published.  The  following  tables,  digested 
from  the  returns  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  are  the 
first  statistical  statements  of  the  domestic  production  of  Iron 
which  have  been  issued,  resting  upon  governmental  authority  for 
their  correctness.  They  have  been  digested  with  care  from  the 
returns  of  taxes  paid  to  the  department  of  Internal  Revenue, 
from  which  the  quantities  have  been  calculated.  It  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  examined  with  interest.  The  statement  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  pig  iron  is  from  information  furnished  in  advance  by 
E.  A.  Rollins,  Esq.,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  covers  the  production  of  five  months  of  1864 — August  to 
December,  inclusive — for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  an  inspection  of  this  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  re¬ 
turns  increase  very  rapidly  in  amount ;  that  of  December  being 
49,687  tons  of  Pig  Iron  agains  22,141  tons  in  August.  It  must, 
not  be  from  this  fact  inferred  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
furnaces  increased  in  that  ratio.  The  true  solution  is  to  be  found 
in  that  salutary  habit  of  cheerfully  submitting  to  taxation,  which 
is  “.bred  from  use.”  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
Iron  Masters  had  been  called  upon  by  the  tax  collector,  and 
some  of  them  neglected  at  first  to  respond.  The  returns  for 
November  and  December  are  probably  very  near  the  true  make, 
or  in  round  numbers  the  production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Pennsylvania 
maybe  set  down  at  50,000 tons  per  month.  The  capacity  of  the 
furnaces  would  probably,  with  the  new  ones  going  into  operation, 
reach  sixty  thousand  tons  per  month. 

The  coal  statement  is  repeated  in  order  to  exhibit  the  geograph¬ 
ical  relations  of  these  two  great  staples  in  this  State. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Production  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  30<A  June^  1864. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Production  and  Manufacture  of  Iron,  year  ending  June  30/A,  1864. 


the 

V.  States. 

For  Pennsylvania. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value 

Rails  re-rolled 

- 

159,000 

40,763 

Rails,  new 

- 

117,224 

$  9,964,040 

97,226 

$8,264,210 

Band,  Hoop  and  Plate 

- 

153,936 

15,393,600 

85,875 

8,587,500 

Bars  and  Blooms  - 

- 

179,292 

17,929,200 

73,446 

6,610,040 

Rivets  and  Cut  Nails 

- 

127,381 

25,476,200 

37,063 

7,412,600 

Heavy  Castings 

- 

172,182 

15,396,380 

4,5  i  5,600 

Hollow  W.  &  otoves 

- 

81,955 

16,391,200 

11,951 

2,390,200 

Total  -  -  - 

990,971 

$100,650,620 

392,080 

$37,841,150 

Marine  Engines 

- 

2,181,137 

262,655 

*Steel,  unwrought. 

- 

10,880 

3,536,000 

7,256 

2,297,350 

Steel  Manufi’rs  N.  0. 

P. 

9,979,061 

1,908,575 

Iron  Manut'f’rs  N.  0. 

P. 

62,964,920 

12,633,106 

Aggregate  value 

- 

$179,311,738 

*$54,942,836 

Total  U.  S.  Tax — for  U.  S.,  $3,202,356.  For  Pennsylvania,  $1,042,852. 


Iron  Imports  into  the  United.  States  for  1864. 


Pig  and  Puddled  _  -  -  Tons,  68,652 

Bar,  Angle,  Bolt  and  Rod  -  -  73,561 

Rail  Road .  108,788 

Castings,  -----  635 

Boiler  Plate,  Hoop  and  Sheet  -  19,011 

Wrought  and  all  other  kinds  -  12.722 


$1,050,167 

3,490,307 

4,057,668 

69,104 

1,371,119 

1,224,065 


Total  Iron 
Steel  unwrought  - 


275,843  $10,959,205 

14,992  2,393,596 


Aggregate  value, 


$13,515,035  in  gold. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  coal  and  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  metals,  imported  during  the  past  four 
years  into  New  York: 


1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

Coal  -  .  - 

$964,527 

$  901,311 

$  808,456 

$  693,268 

Copper  -  -  - 

903,966 

570  478 

574,286 

689,048 

Iron  bars  1  - 

1,054,718 

■  1,301,010 

2,457,575 

3,427,850 

Iron,  pig 

378,058 

203,375 

397,916 

803.788 

Iron,  R.  R.  - 

398,535 

5t»0,4l9 

1,484,973 

3,687,970 

Iron,  sheet 

127,631 

329,461 

270,576 

383,975 

Lead  -  -  - 

534,584 

3,075,313 

1,520,519 

2,682,319 

Spelter  -  -  - 

30,979 

135,195 

204,710 

336,540 

Steel  -  .  - 

1,125,014 

1,602,391 

2,063,342 

2,012,197 

Tin  and  tin  plates  - 

2,334,766 

4,174.651 

3,975,605 

3,461,424 

Zinc  -  -  - 

64,403 

228,832 

228,210 

376,675 

[AT.  V. 

Jour.  Com  J 

*  The  above  differs  somewhat  from  the  estimate  on  page  37,  from  the  omission  in  that  of 
Marine  Engines,  and  from  some  errors  of  the  press. 
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lEON  AND  RAILROADS. 


The  following  tables,  A.  B.  C.,  were  prepared  by  S.  * 
J.  Keeve,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  American  Iron  Association,  from  information  com¬ 
municated  to  that  body  at  its  meeting  in  November, 
1864,  at  the  rooms  of  this  Board.  They  are  inserted 
as  containing  matter  of  permanent  and  general  interest. 

As  these  figures  were  derived  from  data  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from,  and  independent  of,  those  upon  which  the 
foregoing  tables  are  calculated,  the  trifling  variations 
appearing  (where  the  same  articles  are  named,)  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  both. 

TABLE  A. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States.  Yearly  Increase  in  Miles. 


Year. 

Miles  of  Rail¬ 
roads  in  ope¬ 
ration.* 

Yearly  increase 
in  miles. 

Importation  of 
Rails.* 

Tons  (2240  Ihs.) 

Reported  make  of 
American  Mills. 
Tons  (2240  lbs.) 

Reported  capaci 
ties. 

Tons  (2240  lbs. 

1838 

1,843 

1839 

1,920 

77 

1840 

2,167 

247 

29,092 

1841 

3,319 

1,152 

23,253 

1842 

3.877 

558 

24,970 

1843 

4,174 

297 

9,655 

1844 

4,311 

137 

15.577 

1845 

4  511 

200 

21,812 

1846 

4,870 

359 

5,897 

1847 

5,336 

466 

13,537 

40,966J 

1848 

5,682 

346 

29,489 

1849 

6,350 

668 

69,163 

18,973J 

1850 

7,355 

1‘005 

142,037 

1851 

9.090 

1,735 

188‘626 

18,973^ 

65,000 

1852 

11,631 

2,541 

245,626 

15,000: 

• 

1853 

13,213 

1,582 

298,995 

1854 

18,265 

5,052 

282,867 

105.000; 

1855 

21.128 

2,862 

127,516 

121,0001 

1856 

24.476 

3,348 

155,496 

134,000; 

1857 

26,210 

1,734 

179,305 

142,555; 

1858 

27  158 

948 

75,745 

1859 

29,213 

2,055 

69,965 

1860 

31,185 

1,972 

122,174 

1861 

31,800 

615 

74,496 

1862 

32,471 

671 

8,611 

1863 

33,860 

1,389 

17,088 

1864 

35,000 

1,140 

105,854 

283,560 

684,000 

*  From  Appleton’s  Encyclopedia. 

f  From  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th. 
J  From  Lesley's  Iron  Masters’  Guide. 
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TABLE  B. 


Tear. 

Miles  in  use. 

Increase  in 
miles. 

Sails  Imported. 

American  Sails. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons  (2240  lbs.) 

1828 

3 

3 

1840 

2,167 

2,164 

108,350 

108,350 

1845 

4,511 

2,344 

124,360 

124,360 

1850 

7,355 

2.844 

260,123 

150,000 

410.123 

1855 

21.128 

13,773 

1.143.630 

550,000 

1,693,639 

1860 

31,185 

10,057 

602,686 

755,000 

1,352,686 

Total, 

31,185 

2,239,149 

1,450,000 

3,689,149 

Average  time  doira  for  the  whole  number  of  miles, . 8^  years. 

Average  quantities  of  Foreign  and  American  Fails  laid 

per  mile  of  track — Foreign, .  71  8-10  tons  per  mile. 

American, .  46}^  '•  “ 


Together, .  118  3-10  tons  per  mile. 


APPROPEIATION  of  PvAlLS  USED, 

In  laying  track  from  1828 


to  1845, .  4,511  miles,  at  51  6 10  tons  per  mile.  232,710  tons. 

In  laying  track  from  1845 

to  1860, .  26,674  «  «  86  “  “  2,293,964  » 


31,185  Average,  81  tons  per  mile.  2,526,674  tons.  68.49  pr.  ct 
For  renewing  track,  being  the  bal¬ 
ance  not  used  in  laying  track,  Average,  37  3-10  “  “  1,162,475  “  31.51  pr.  ct. 


Total  quantity  for  laying  and 

renewing  track, .  118  3-10  tons  per  mile.  3,689,149  t’ns  100  00  pr.  ct. 


The  renewal  of  the  track  Is  equal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  used  in  laying  track.  Dividing 
46  per  cent,  by  eight  and  one-eighth  years,  the  average  time  down  of  31,185  miles,  we  have  5  2  3 
per  cent,  as  the  average  annual  wear.  Again  dividing  100  per  cent,  by  fve  and  two- thirds  per 
cent.,  gives  seventeen  and  two-thirds  years  as  the  average  wear  of  the  rails. 
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RAIL  ROAD  IRON  MILLS. 


TABLE  C. 


Names,  Address,  Capacity  and  Production,  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
\^ih,  1864,  of  the  Railroad  Iron  Mills  of  the  United  States. 


NAMES. 


Allentown  R.  Mill  Co.,...., 

Bethlehem  Iron  Co., . 

Brady’s  Bend  Iron  Co...... 

Cambria  Iron  Co.,  . 

Columbia  Iron  Works, . 

East  Penna.  Iron  Co . 

Fairmount  R.  Mill  Co., _ 

Jordan  Manufacturing  Co., 

Lochiel  Iron  Co., . 

Lackawanna  Iron  Co., . 

Palo  Alto  R.  Mill  Co  , . 

Penna.  Iron  Co., . 

Phoenix  Iron  Co.,.,, . 

Pittsburg  New  Mill . 

Pottsville  R.  Mill, . 

Rough  &  Ready  I.  Works, 

Safe  Harbor  R.  M . 

Bay  State  Iron  Co  . . 

Buffalo  Union  Iron  Co.,... 

Chicago  R.  Mill  Co., .  .. 

Cleveland  R.  Mill  Co  . . 

Cincinnati  R.  R.  I.  Works, 
Covington  R.  Mill  Co,,... 

Crssson  R  Mill, . 

East  St.  Louis  R.  Mill, . 

Elmira  R.  Mill  Co., . 

Indianapolis  R.  Mill  Co.,.. 

La  Clede  R.  Mill, . 

Lake  Shore  R.  Mill, . 

Langdon  R.  Mill  Co., . 

Louisville  R.  Mill  Co., . 

Mt  Savage  R.  Mill, . 

Rensselaer  Iron  Works,... 

Trenton  Iron  Co., . 

Union  R.  Mill  Co., . 

Washington  R,  Mill . 

Washburne  Iron  Mill, . 

Wyandotte  R.  Mill, . 


ADDRESS. 

CAPACITY. 

PRODUCTION. 

Allentown,  Pa., . 

15,000 

8,000 

Bethlehem,  Pa., . 

18,000 

10,000 

Brady’s  Bend,  Pa,... 

22,000 

9,000 

Johnstown,  Pa., . 

50,000 

40,000 

Columbia,  Pa., . 

10,000 

7,000 

Catasauqua,  Pa  . . 

7,000 

Philadelphia,  Pa...  ... 

10,000 

Allentown,  Pa., . 

7,000 

Harrisburg,  Pa., . 

15,000 

Scranton,  Pa  . . 

30,000 

22,000 

Pottsville,  Pa., . 

12,000 

5,000 

Dannville,  Pa., . 

35,000 

20,000 

Phoenixville,  Pa  . . 

30,000 

10,000 

Pittsburg,  Pa., . 

Pottsville,  Pa  . . 

15,000 

Danville,  Pa., . 

10,000 

8,860 

Safe  Harbor,  Pa.,  ..... 

*15,000 

Boston,  Mass., . 

22,000 

16,502 

Buffalo,  N.  York, . 

26,000 

13,098 

Chicago,  Ill ,  . 

40,000 

15,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

9,000 

9,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, . 

15,000 

Covington,  Ky  . . 

12,000 

4,000 

Wheeling,  Va., . 

10,000 

3,000 

St.  Louis,  Mo., . 

30,000 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  . 

20,000 

13,100 

Indianapolis,  Md...... 

30,000 

11,000 

St  Louis,  Mo., . 

10,000 

1,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio, . 

9,000 

9,000 

Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y., 

24,000 

4,000 

Louisville,  Ky  . . 

10,000 

■Mt.  Savage,  Md., . 

20,000 

3,000 

Troy,  N  Y  . . 

40,000 

15,000 

Trenton,  N.  J  . . 

12,000 

4,000 

Chicago,  III . . 

Wheeling,  Va., . 

9,000 

8,000 

Worcester,  Mass., . 

15,000 

10,000 

Detroit,  Mich., . 

20,000 

5,000 

684,000 

283,560 

*  Total  capacity  of  Peansylvaaia,  291, ODD — Total  production  138,000. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following  Statistics 
of  the  production  and  manufacture  of  Iron,  in  former 
years,  are  reproduced  from  the  publications  of  the  Iron 
Association,  and  other  sources. 

The  production  of  Kailroad  Iron,  for  1856,  is  given 
as'  follows : 


The  Rail  Mills  of  the  United  States  are : 


The  Bay  State,  South  Boston, . 

Rensselaer,  Troy,  N.  Y., . . 

Trenton,  N.  J., . . 

Phoenixville,  Pa.,... . 

Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa . 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,... 

Rough  and  Ready,  Danville,  Pa., . . 

Montour, .  “  “  ... 

Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,., 

Mount  Savage,  Cumberland,  Md., . . 

Cambria,  Cambria  County,  Pa., . . 

Brady’s  Bend,  Armstrong  County,  Pa, 

Cosalo,  Lawrence  County,  Pa., . 

Washington,  at  Wheeling,  Va., . 

McNickle,  Covington,  Ky,, . 

Newbury,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio, . . 

Railroad  Mill,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, . 

Wyandotte,  near  Detroit,  Mich., . 

Chicago,  in  Illinois, . 

Indianapolis,  in  Indiana, . 


Tons  of  Rails. 

which  made  in  1856 . 17,871 


a 

a 

. 13,512 

a 

“  about  13,000 

a 

it 

. 18,592 

a 

ti 

.  3,021 

n 

it 

. 11,338 

a 

a 

.  5,259 

a 

. 17,538 

ik 

» • 

.  7,347 

<< 

it 

.  7.159 

a 

(( 

. 13,206 

(( 

. .  7,533 

a 

it 

.  000 

a 

it 

.  2,355 

a 

it 

.  1,976 

a 

it 

.  000 

a 

ft 

. .  000 

a 

•  i 

.  1,848 

a 

(( 

.  000 

n 

.  000 

Total  above  make  of  rails  in  1856, 


141,555 


And  for  the  three  years  previous,  together  with  the 
Importation  of  Kails,  as  follows  : 


Rails  made. 

Rails  imported. 

Total  for  consumption, 

1854 . 

. 298,995 . 

. 403,995 

1854 . 

. 121,000 

. . 282,867 . 

. 403,867 

1855 . 

. 134,000 

. 127,516 . 

1856 . 

. 142,555 

. 155,496 . 

. 298,051 
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Of  other  Rolled  Iron  and  Nails,  the  same  authority 
gives  the  following  amounts.  The  classification,  in  some 
respects,  differs  from  that  adopted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  but  allows  a  very  intelligible  com¬ 
parison  : 

Of  the  total  domestic  production  of  pig  and  rolled  and  hammered  iron  above 
stated,  viz,  856,235  tons,  the  following  are  the  quantities  and  values,  shown 
with  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  product : 


1856. 

1858. 

— A - ^ 

_«A - ^ 

Price. 

Amount. 

Price. 

Amount. 

337,154  tons  Foundry  Pig . 

$9,440,312 

$22.00 

$7,417,388 

142,655  “  Rails . 

. .  63 

8,980,965 

48,00 

6,842,640 

38,639  “  Boiler  and  Sheet, . 

. 120 

4.636,680 

100.00 

3,863,900 

81,462  “  Nails . 

.  84 

6,842,808 

67.50 

5,498,685 

235,425  “  Bar,  Rod,  B’d,  Hoop. 

.  65 

15,302,625 

57  50 

13,536,937 

21,000  “  Hammered  Iron . 

. 125 

2,625,000 

100.00 

2,100,000 

856,235  tons. 

$47,828,390 

$39,259,550 

The  total  Domestic  Pig  Iron  made. 

was . 

.812,927 

Amount  imported, . 

55,303 

Total  Pig  Iron  consumed  for  all  purposes, 


868,320 


The  Rail  Mills  reported  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  represented  at  the  Convention  of  Iron  Mas¬ 
ters,  holden  at  the  rooms  of  this  Board,  in  November, 
1864,  with  their  production  for  the  year  ending  at  that 
time,  were. 


Tons. 

Allentown, .  8,000 

Bethlehem, . 10,000 

Brady’s  Bend, .  9,000 

Cambria, . 40,000 

Columbia, .  7,000 

E.  Penna., . 

Allentown, . 


Tons. 

Scranton, . 22,000 

Palo  Alto,  (Palsrito,) .  5,060 

Penn  Iron  Company, . 20,000 

Phoenix  Iron  Company, . 10,000 

K.  R.  R . 8,860 


Tons . 139,860 


Differing  but  very  little  from  the  quantity  deduced 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  returns. 
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The  following  letter,  from  the  same  source,  contains 
facts,  figures  and  arguments  which,  mutatis  mutandis, 
might  be  applied  to  manufactures  of  paper,  of  woollen, 
and  cotton  goods,  and  every  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  instructions  which  it  inculcates  must  be  heeded 
by  our  legislators,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  our  public 
credit  will  tumble  into  remediless  confusion,  and  the 
end  of  rebellion  will  be  worse  than  the  beginning. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  J.  LEWIS,  COMMISSIONER  OP 

INTERNAL  REVENUE,  PROM  SAMUEL  J.  REEVES,  ESQ.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EX. 

COM.  AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  extracts  embody  some  statistics  and  arguments  in  favor  of  revising  the  duties 
on  imported  iron.  They  were  written  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Lewis, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  iron  manufacturers  should  be  further  protected,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  excise  tax  now  paid  by  them,  and  very  justly  observes  that,  but  for  the 
high  rate  of  exchange,  large  importations  would  interfere  with  the  production  of  our  domestic 
establishments,  and  therefore  with  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  contribute  to  the  reve¬ 
nues  required  by  the  government. 

Statement  showing  the  United  States  Government  Ta's.  on  Railroad  Iron. 

(1.)  At  works  using  Allegheny  or  bituminous  coal,  it  requires  4  tons  of  raw  coal  (to  be  first 
coked)  to  make  1  ton  of  pig  iron ;  also  1.43  tons  of  pig  iron  to  make  one  ton  of  rails ;  and  2  tons 
of  coal  to  convert  the  pig  iron  into  rails.  Hence  the  total  quantity  of  coal  per  ton  of  rails  is 
7.72  tons. 

(2.)  At  the  works  using  anthracite  coal  for  making  the  pig  iron,  and  bituminous  coal  for  con¬ 
verting  the  same  into  rails,  2(4  tons  are  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  2  tons  in  the  conver¬ 
sion.  Hence  the  total  quantity  of  coal  (the  pig  iron  used  being  1.43  tons,  as  in  the  former  case) 
per  ton  of  rails  is  5(4  tons.  The  tax  on  a  ton  of  rails,  including  the  tax  on  pig  iron  and  the  coal 
used,  is  as  follows  . 

With  Bituminous  Coal.  With  Anthracite  Coal. 


Tons. 

Rate.  Amount. 

Tons. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Pig  Iron, 

1.43 

$2  00  $2  86 

Pig  Iron, 

1.43 

$2  00 

$2  86 

Coal, 

7.72 

(.5  26 

Coal, 

5.25 

05 

26 

Rails, 

l.oO 

3  00  3  UO 

Rails, 

l.OO 

3  00 

3  00 

$6  25 

$6  12 

The  indirect  tax  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  items  :  The 

income  tax ;  the  tax  on  licenses  ;  on  sales  made  elsewhere  than  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
through  agents  and  brokers;  the  tax  on  oil,  steel,  leather,  belting,  gum  and  ropes;  the  tax  on 
freight  to  and  from  the  works  per  railroad  or  canal  on  all  materials ;  the  tax  on  leases,  on  sala¬ 
ries  to  ofi&cers,  on  manifests,  bills  of  lading,  notes  of  hand ;  on  checks,  on  articles  of  agreement, 
and  an  innumerable  list  of  other  items,  which,  aggregated,  will  certainly  add  one  dollar  more 
on  the  manufactured  product,  making  say  $8  per  ton  of  rails. 

Then,  again,  the  rebellion  has  greatly  added  to  the  State,  county,  township  and  borough  taxes 
everywhere.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  all  of  the  above  recited  taxes  there  is  another 
formidable  item,  which,  though  not  of  the  compulsory  kind  altogether,  is  nevertheless  as  much 
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a  part  of  the  cost  of  iron  as  any  of  the  others,  to  wit,  the  local  bounty,  contributions  to  volun¬ 
teers,  the  support  of  soldiers’  families,  remitted  rents  of  houses  to  those  unable  to  pay,  besides 
many  other  necessary  charities.  The  iron  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  men 
who  have  volunteered  from  their  branch  of  industry,  have  had  their  full  share  of  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  their  absence.  One  dollar  per  ton  more  would  be  much  less  than  the  actual 
charge  for  this  group  of  taxes ;  at  some  works  we  are  assured  that  double  this  would  not  cover 
the  cost.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  saying  that  the  United  States  taxes  on  a  ton  of  railroad 
iron  are,  in  the  aggregate,  fully  $8  per  ton ;  and  that  State,  county,  borough  and  others,  com¬ 
pulsory  and  voluntary,  would  make  $2  per  ton  more ;  or,  altogether,  $10  per  ton  of  rails. 

In  1861,  the  duty  on  imported  rails  was  $12  per  gross  ton  ;  in  1862  it  was  increased  to  $13  50 
per  ton,  co  incident  with  the  imposition  of  an  excise  of  $1.50  per  ton  on  domestic  rails.  In  1864 
the  duty  was  diminished  to  $13  44  per  gross  ton,  (60  cts.  per  100  lbs.,)  and  the  excise  was  increased 
from  $1.50  per  gross  to  about  $7  direct ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  it  actually  amounts  to  $10  per 
ton,  including  State  and  other  war  taxes. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  labor  and  taxes  at  this  time,  if  we 
except  interest  on  capital  and  royalty  to  the  owners  of  the  ore  and  coal  mines.  Now,  it  happens 
that,  owing  to  the  drain  of  men  into  the  army,  who  are  patriotically  engaged  in  the  duty  of 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  workmen  about  the  iron  works  of 
the  country,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  domestic  industry.  Owing  to  this  fact,  also,  the  products 
of  the  farm  and  dairy  have  cost  more  than  formerly,  and  living  has  become  more  expensive. 
There  being  a  smaller  number  of  laborers  and  skilled  mechanics  than  formerly,  wages  have 
greatly  increased  along  with  the  cost  of  living.  Before  the  war,  the  compensation  for  a  puddler 
was'$3  per  ton  ;  this  year  it  has  reached  $8  per  ton  The  same  has  been  the  case,  relatively,  with 
the  heaters  and  rollermen.  The  cost  of  producing  iron  has,  therefore,  correspondingly  advanced  : 
and  if  to  this  be  added  the  taxes,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  candid  mind,  that  if  the  iron  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  country  ever  before  needed  protection  against  his  foreign  competitor,  who  is 
exempt  from  all  these  incidents  to  his  burdens,  he  would  need  it  now,  but  for  the  high  rate  of 
foreign  exchange, — a  most  uncertain  dependence  for  the  safety  of  such  large  interests. 

The  question  may  be  asked  how,  under  the  circumstances,  the  domestic  manufacture  has  been 
prosperous  during  the  war,  and  why  the  home  supply  has,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the 
foreign  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  constant  advance  in  the  price  of  gold — the  only  currency 
available  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  ore — has  acted  as  so  much  protection  to  the  home  manu¬ 
facturer  above  the  duty.  So  long  as  gold  remains  at  250  per  cent.,  measured  by  United  States 
currency,  the  American  business  will  prosper.  But  when  the  rebellion  comes  to  an  end, — as  it 
it  must  shortly,  and  as  every  loyal  man  expects  and  intends  that  it  shall — gold  will  go  down  to 
a  level,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  United  States  notes. 

Many  persons  maintain  that  even  after  the  war  there  will  remain  a  permanent  and  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  value  of  gold  and  greenbacks ;  but  others,  with  better  reason,  assert  that 
on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  opening  of  the  Southern  ports,  the  time  will  not  be  long 
before  the  exportation  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  will  create,  as  in  former  times,  a  large  supply 
of  exchange.  In  addition  to  this,  the  enhancement  in  value  of  United  States  bonds,  arising 
from  the  assurance  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  perpetual,  will  cause  a 
large  demand  abroad  for  our  loans,  and  thus  also  will  the  necessity  for  exportation  of  gold  cease, 
and  our  own  currency  will  appreciate  to  the  standard  of  coin. 

The  iron  manufacture  now  finds  its  safety  only  in  the  high  price  of  gold  ;  what  is  to  become  of 
it  when  there  will  be  no  premium  on  gold?  It  is  with  a  full  knowledge  that  the  day  is  not  tar 
off  when  this  condition  of  things  will  occur,  that  the  prospect  of  the  future  to  their  business 
weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  home  manufacturers.  With  gold  at  par  and  the  present 
duty,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  home  production  must  cease,  as  it  will  cost  more  to  make 
iron  then  than  to  import  it. 

Now  comes  the  question,  is  it  the  interest  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  home  industry  shall  be  abandoned  to  foreigners?  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  day.  The  advantages  accruing  to  that  nation  which  manufactures  its  own  iron 
are  so  great,  that  it  has  been  wisely  said,  the  power  and  standing  of  every  government  in  the 
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scale  of  nations  is  in  exact  ratio  with  its  production  of  this  metal.  Bnt  to  ward  off  the  severe 
hlow  to  the  home  in dustrx^  which  it  must  receive  on  the  decline  of  gold,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
duty  on  foreign  iron  should  be  immediately  increased. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  point  which  has  been  so  effectually  used  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  trade,  viz.,  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  country.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
were  told  by  the  agents  of  the  British  iron  masters,  that  the  home  production  of  rails  was  not 
equal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  railroads  in  the  country,  much  less  sufficient  to  supply  the  iron 
for  new  roads.  By  asserting  this  misstatement  frequently,  and  where  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  contradiction  and  testimony  to  the  contrary,  many  members  of  Congress  yielded  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  the  rails  required  in  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system; 
and  many  patriotic  men  engaged  in  these  enterprises  were  alarmed  by  these  statements,  and 
were  prevailed  upon  to  lend  their  influence  in  favor  of  admitting  rails  at  a  low  duty,  for  fear  the 
necessary  quantity  could  not  be  furnished  by  our  home  establishments. 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  production  of  the  American  mills,  and  the  demands  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  railroads  ?  You  will  And  them  in  the  two  statements  laid  before  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  held  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  November  (instant,)  copies  of  which  are  herewith 
submitted.  By  reference  to  these  papers,  the  following  facts  are  established: 

1st.  That  the  quantity  of  railroad  iron  now  being  produced  in  the  loyal  States,  is  over  275,000 
tons  per  annum,  with  an  ultimate  capacity,  in  the  present  mills,  of  double  that  quantity. 

2d.  That  they  are  able  to  keep  all  the  present  roads  in  repair,  and  furnish  a  surplus  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  nearly  2000  miles  of  new  track  per  annum. 

3d.  That  from  June  30, 1861,  to  June  30, 1864,  all  the  rails  required  by  the  railroad  companies, 
as  well  as  the  demand  of  theUniled  States  Government  for  military  purposes,  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  2  .'6.000  tons  imported  during  the  three  fiscal  years,)  were  supplied  by  the  American  mills. 

But  it  was  said  in  the  committee,  and  on  the  floor  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  certain 
members,  that  the  American  mills  were  even  then  so  full  of  orders  that  no  new  ones  could  be 
taken,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  importing  the  deficiency  from  Great  Britain.  This  was  partly 
true  and  partly  false.  It  was  true  to  this  extent,  that  no  new  orders  could  be  taken  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  to  the  exclusion  of  previous  engagements,  when  the  requirements  were  for  immediate 
delivery,  but  it  was  not  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mills  were  adequate  to  fill  all  the  orders 
then  in  hand,  and  to  make  all  the  iron  needed  during  the  current  year.  It  would  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  two  months’  work  to  be  executed  in  one ;  or  that  our  mills  could  make,  during  the 
spring  only,  all  the  iron  required  for  the  whole  year.  This  would  give  them  more  than  they 
could  do  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  compel  them  to  cease  work  the  remaining  portion.  The 
real  truth  stands  out  clear  and  well  proven,  that  the  American  production  of  railroad  iron  has 
overtaken  the  American  demand ;  and,  further,  that  henceforth  it  will  keep  even  pace  with  it. 
This  country  is  at  last  independent,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  foreign  nations  for  its  supply  of  rails 
and  bar  iron.  If  home  industry  is  rightiy  fostered,  it  will  soon  be  independent  also  for  its 
supply  of  steel.  What  need,  then,  of  adapting  our  legislation  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
articles  which  we  do  not  require  beyond  our  ability  to  produce  at  home?  See  what  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  would  thus  unnecessarily  be  put  at  hazard;  what  ramifications  of  interests 
would  be  deranged;  how  many  laborers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  how  many 
incomes  diminished  in  the  stagnation  of  enterprise,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  railroad  inte¬ 
rest;  how  much,  also,  would  it  diminish  the  ability  of  the  people,  thus  interested,  to  pay  the 
heavy  internal  taxes  now  imposed  by  the  excise  act,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  Government  so 
largely  depends  for  the  means  of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  of  paying  the  interest  on  its 
bonds. 

But  it  has  been  gravely  asserted  that  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  development  or  even  the  existence  of  other  industries;  that  legislation 
ought  to  look  to  its  unbounded  extension  without  reference  to  the  interests  of  that  large  class 
of  our  population  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  materials  out  of  which  railroads  are  built,  and 
in  the  transportation  of  which  they,  to  a  great  extent,  are  sustained.  The  main  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  founded  in  the  acknowledged  utility  of  railroads,  and  especially  their  great  importance 
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in  enabling  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  to  penetrate  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  far  West. 
Another  reason  has  lately  been  given;  that  the  speedy  extension  of  the  system  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Government  as  a  military  measure.  While  both  these  objects  are  admitted  as 
desirable,  no  argument  has  been  produced  to  show  that  their  attainment  can  he  better  accom¬ 
plished  by  relying  on  foreign  countries  for  railroad  iron,  than  on  the  supply  furnished  from  our 
own  works.  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  prove,  that  while  the  extension  of  railroads  would  not 
in  the  least  be  retarded  in  depending  on  our  own  manufacturers  for  the  necessary  iron  to  lay 
them,  the  advantages  to  the  whole  country  in  dispensing  with  the  use  of  foreign  rails  would  be 
very  great.  In  a  ton  of  American  iron  is  concentrated  the  product  of  the  dairy;  corn,  wheat, 
rye  and  straw;  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone;  brick  and  sand;  freight  on  railroads  and  canals;  inte¬ 
rest  on  capital ;  United  States  taxes  innumerable;  State  taxes,  county  taxes,  township  taxes; 
taxes  for  the  education  of  children  of  poor  people ;  hospital  taxes,  &c  ,  &c.,  and  last  and  most 
important  of  all,  labor  in  every  shape  and  phase  Against  this  array  of  benefits,  what  has  a  ton 
of  imported  rails  to  show?  Nothing  but  the  duty  under  the  tariff,  viz.,  $13.44  per  gross  ton. 
True,  there  are  many  of  the  same  elements  represented  in  a  ton  of  British  made  iron  as  in  the 
American;  but  it  is  British  labor,  coal,  iron  ore;  British  wheat,  butter  and  milk.  With  the 
American  manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  there  is  also  the  element  of  loyalty,  and  a  store¬ 
house  of  muscle;  men  and  money  are  to  be  had  from  this  unfailing  source  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union  and  good  government.  With  the  foreigner,  and  especially  the  great  British  iron  masters, 
are  found  just  the  reverse,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  viz.,  enmity  to  the  Union; 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  who  are  trying  to  destroy  it ;  munitions  of  war,  ships,  guns,  Ac.,  put 
in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  to  be  used  for  our  destruction.  What  claim,  then,  have  British 
iron  masters  to  the  favor  of  American  railroad  companies,  or  of  any  other  class  of  American 
people  ? 

There  should  be  a  perfect  harmony  of  interests  between  the  farming,  the  manufacturing  and 
the  railroad  representatives,  comprising,  as  they  do,  nearly  the  whole  productive  people  of  the 
country.  If  it  is  fair  to  tax  American  iron,  it  is  only  equally  just  that  those  interested  in  our 
railroads  should  not  make  the  necessarily  enhanced  cost  an  excuse  for  not  purchasing  it.  Nor  is  it 
right  that  laws  should  be  enacted  favoring  the  inimical  foreigner,  when  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  our  own  manufacturers  can  supply  the  entire  home  demand. 

We  have  shown  already  that  the  sum  of  the  taxes  on  railroad  iron  produced  from  our  mills  is 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  per  ton,  against  a  duty  on  the  foreign  article  of  $13.44  per  ton.  The 
difference  of  less  than  $13.50  per  ton  is  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor 
arising  from  the  drain  of  workmen  to  the  army. 

There  is,  therefore,  absolutely  no  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  if  we  except  the 
incidental  advantage  in  the  premium  on  gold.  Take  away  this  weathercock  advantage,  and 
foreign  rails  will,  as  respects  any  differences  between  the  duty  levied  on  them  and  the  excise  tax 
on  the  American  article,  come  in  free.  The  duty  ought,  therefore,  to  be  increased  to  not  less 
than  320  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  in  order  that  the  American  manufacturer  may  maintain  the 
same  relative  position  which  he  occupied  before  the  rebellion.  The  duty  on  steel  and  many 
descriptions  of  bar  iron  also,  requires  to  be  increased,  in  order  to  cover  the  enhanced  cost  of 
manufacture  caused  by  increased  taxes  and  high  wages. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  more  particularly  with  reference  to  railroad  iron,  because,  in 
framing  the  two  acts — the  tariff  and  the  excise— the  principle  observed  in  respect  to  other  articles 
of  manufacture,  viz  ,  that  of  increasing  the  duty  on  the  foreign  article  equal  to  the  increased 
taxation  on  the  domestic,  was  entirely  ignored.  This  was  a  gross  piece  of  injustice  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  rails,  and  one  which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  revise  the  tariff  on  this  article. 

As  regards  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  we  know  that  the  home  production  is  already  equal  to 
the  home  demand,  and  that  if  the  rail  mills  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  speciality  and 
turn  into  the  manufacture  of  bars — which  they  would  do  rather  than  cease  work — the  manu_ 
facture  of  bar  iron  would  soon  be  overdone,  and  the  business  would  consequently  become  unpro¬ 
fitable.  It  would  be  best  for  the  country  and  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  that  both 
branches  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  respective  callings ;  and  if  those  engaged  in  them 
prosper,  they  will  be  so  much  the  better  able  to  pay  into  the  treasury  the  largest  possible  revenue 
from  taxation  on  their  productions. 
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In  connection  with  the  above  exhibit  of  the  present 
condition  and  capacity  of  the  coal  and  iron  interests 
of  this  country  and  this  State,  it  is  eminently  proper 
to  notice  the  question  of  the  proper  site  of  a  Navy 
Yard  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 

IRON-ARMORED  SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has,  on  several  occasions, 
forcibly  stated  the  necessity  for  such  an  establishment 
to  the  nation,  and  has  unequivocally  recommended  the 
adoption  of  League  Island,  which  had  been  tendered  to 
the  Government  as  a  free  gift  by  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  that  purpose.  Subsequently  a  rival  location 
was  named  by  interested  parties,  which  has  been  so  per¬ 
tinaciously  pressed  upon  Congress  as  to  arrest  all  action, 
and  to  leave  the  whole  subject  in  abeyance. 

The  argument  in  its  favor  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

First.  It  is  deemed  absolutely  essential  that  the  site 
should  be  upon  fresh  water. 

No  one  has  ever  disputed  the  fact  that  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  surrounding  League 
Island,  are  absolutely  and  purely  fresh — without  analysis. 

So  that  in  this  regard  it  answers  the  first  requisite 
deemed  absolutely  essential.  This  is  not  true  of  its  most 
prominent  rival. 

Second.  The  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  site  at  League  Island  consists  of  235  acres  of 
firm  and  solid  land,  resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  compact 
gravel  and  sand,  admirable  for  all  building  purposes ; 
whilst  174  acres  of  reclaimed  land,  consisting  of  16  feet 
of  alluvion,  resting  upon  a  like  subsoil  of  sand  and 
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gravelj  on  the  outer  circumference  of  the  whole  island, 
presents  the  most  favorable  postulate  imaginable,  for 
all  necessary  excavations  and  embankments. 

Third.  Command  of  Lumber  and  Skilled  Labor. 

League  Island  is  admirably  situated  in  regard  to  both. 
By  railroads,  river  and  canal,  it  takes  hold  upon  the 
great  lumber  regions  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Lehigh, 
each  of  unequalled  and  inexhaustible  abundance ;  also, 
by  water,  upon  the  white-oak  regions  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland. 

It  has,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  city  of  near  a 
hundred  thousand  dwellings,  and  a  population  of  six 
hundred  thousand,  largely  mechanical,  and,  in  large  pro¬ 
portion,  trained  to  those  very  arts,  which  would  make 
their  labor  valuable  in  an  establishment  of  this  character. 

Fourth.  Defensive  military  power. 

The  line  of  Delaware  Bay  and  Kiver  is  entirely  and 
easily  defensible,  by  water  and  land  batteries,  which 
would  render  approach  and  attack  impossible ;  whilst  a 
statement  of  what  has  been  done  by  Philadelphia  in 
the  past  will  serve  as  a  record  of  her  patriotism,  and 
illustrate  her  present  and  prospective  military  defensive 
power. 

The  Report  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Gerhard,  made  in 
November,  1862,  which  carefully  excludes  all  recruits 
in  other  localities  from  Philadelphia  regiments,  while  it 
took  no  count  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  enlisted  in 
organizations  raised  elsewhere,  gives  credit  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  three  years  men,  29,723.  Since  then,”  says 
the  City  Bounty  Fund  Commission,  in  their  Report 
December  30th,  1864,  ^^we  have  furnished  our  allot¬ 
ments  as  follows 
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Quota  of  500,000  men,  February  1st,  1864, .  13,769 

Quota  of  200,000  men,  March  14,  1864, . ! .  5,507 

Quota  of  500,000  men,  July  18,  1864, .  11,742 

And  we  now  have  a  surplus  of. .  3,769 


Making  a  total  of  men  for  long  terms  of  service  since  the  beginning 

of  the  war, .  64,510 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  furnished,  for  short  terms. 

Three-months’  men,  April  1861,  as  per  records  the  “  City  Kelief  Com¬ 
mittee,  ” .  5,420 

Emergency  men,  September  1862, .  4,914 

Emergency  men,  June  1863, .  10,420 

One  hundred  days’  men,  July  1864,  as  per  records  of  the  “Veteran 

Bounty  Commission,” . 2,816 


Total, .  88,084 


Since  this  report  was  made,  the  allotment  of  17,514 
men,  under  the  call  of  December  19th,  1864,  has  been 
filled  by  men  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  proper 
authority,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men  furnished  to 
the  war  by  Philadelphia. 

Fifth.  Accessibility. 

In  the  year  1856,  the  ship  Cathedral  attempted  an 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  New  York.  She  drew  so 
much  water  that  she  could  not  cross  the  bar — changed 
her  destination  to  Philadelphia,  reached  this  port  with¬ 
out  difiiculty,  and  landed  her  cargo  at  a  city  wharf. 

Sixth.  In  Machine  Shops,  Marine  Engine  and  Boiler 
and  other  Manufactories,  the  locality  is  pre-eminent ;  and 
in  the  casting  of  heavy  ordnance — considering  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  transportation  from  Pittsburg  to  its  very  gates  by 
rail — it  is  wholly  unrivalled.  The  extent  of  this  most 
important  branch  of  manufacture,  and  its  importance 
in  connection  with  the  armament  of  war-ships,  may  be 
understood  by  the  following  facts : 
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CANNON  CASTING  AT  PITTSBURG.* 


As  a  matter  of  ii\terest,  a  table  of  the  size,  weight  and  service  of  Colum- 
biads  is  subjoined,  showing  also  whether  intended  to  carry  shot  or  shell,  and 
the  weight  of  each  ball. 


Size 

Service 

Weight 

Shot 

Weight 

of 

Designed 

each 

or 

each 

bore. 

for. 

gun. 

shell. 

ball. 

9  inch 

Navy 

9,100  lbs. 

Shell 

70  lbs. 

10  “ 

( ( 

16,800  “ 

Ball 

70  “ 

11  “ 

(( 

16,800  “ 

Shell 

130  “ 

15  “ 

43,900  “ 

Ball 

450  “ 

20  “ 

100,000  “ 

(( 

1,000  “ 

8  “ 

Army 

8,400  “ 

(( 

64  “ 

10  “ 

15,900  “ 

(( 

128  “ 

15  “ 

50,000  “ 

450  “ 

20  “ 

116,497  “ 

1,000  “ 

The  15  inch 

army  guns 

enumerated  in  the 

above  table,  are 

seventeen  feet 

nine  inches  long ;  the  Navy  guns,  seventeen  feet  five  inches  long,  and  both 
descriptions  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  trunions. 

As  a  further  matter  of  interest,  is  also  subjoined  the  weight  of  shell  or  ball 
thrown  by  howitzers,  mortars  and  rifled  guns. 


Size  bore. 


8  inch 

Howitzer 

8  and  10  “ 

Mortars 

18  “ 

Mortars 

41 

Rifle  guns 

DISTRIBUTION 

OF  CANNON  BY 

From 

Sept.  1,  ’62, 
to 

Jan.  ’63. 

Pounds. 

Pennsylvania, . 

. 1,302,749 

New  York, .  342,334 

D.  C., .  136,260 

Ohio,  .  15,000 

Virginia, . 

Illinois,  . 

Tennessee, . 

Maryland, . 

Kansas, . 

Kentucky, . 

New  Hampshire, . 

Missouri, . 


Weight  ball. 


Shell 

50  lbs. 

(i 

50  and  84  “ 

(i 

200  “ 

Ball 

CO 

CO 

RAILROAD  1862- 

-3  AND  1863- 

-4. 

From 

From 

From 

Sept.  ’63, 

Jan.  ’63, 

Dec.  ’63, 

to 

to 

to 

Dec.  ’63. 

April  ’63. 

March  ’64. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

4,680,000 

584,324 

1,040,000 

2,120,000 

607,335 

1,920,000 

160,000 

173,157 

40,000 

32,000 

47,672 

160,000 

126,000 

640,000 

160,000 

160,000 

80,000 

32,000 

1,680,000 

1,360,000 

2,000,000 


*  Thurston’s  Quarterly  Trade  Circular. 
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From 
April  ’63 
to 

July  ’63. 
Pounds. 

Pennsylvania,  . 1,457,558 

New  York, . 1,722,284 

D.  G .  14,265 

Tennessee, . 

Maryland, .  84,500 

Mississippi . 

Maine, . 

Massachusetts, . 


From 

March  ’64 
to 

June  ’64, 

From 
July  ’63 
to 

Sept.  ’63 . 

From 
June  ’64 
to 

Sept.  ’64 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

2,640,000 

1,200,000 

480,000 

7,520,000 

840,000 

32,000 

198,714 

360,162 

Total  Distribution  of  Cannon  by  Railroad  1862-3. 


Pounds  exported  West  by  Railroad, .  163,672 

“  “  East  “  “  .  7,009  862 


Total  pounds, .  7,173,524 

Total  Distribution  of  Cannon  1863-4. 

Pounds  exported  West  by  Railroad, .  6,386,000 

“  “  East  “  “  .  25,720,000 

Total  pounds, .  32,606,000 


PETROLEUM. 

Less  than  six  years  since,  this  now  important  staple 
of  domestic  consumption  and  foreign  trade  was  entirely 
unknowm  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  had,  from  re¬ 
mote  ages,  in  Eastern  countries,  been  recognized  as  a 
substance  having  many  of  the  characteristics  of  oil, 
issuing  spontaneously  from  the  earth  ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  under  the  name  of  Seneca  Oil,”  was  knowui 
to  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  an  article 
collected  by  the  Indians  from  sources  known  only  to 
themselves. 

In  the  locality  which  has,  within  five  j^ears,  become 
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most  famous  of  all  for  its  production  and  utilization,  it 
had  also  been  noticed,  in  small  quantities,  oozing  from 
the  ground,  and  glistening  in  the  sunbeams  upon  the 
surface  of  the  waters  of  a  small  affluent  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River,  which,  from  this  phenomenon,  was  called 
Oil  Creek.  The  Indians  here  also  had  been  acquainted 
with  its  existence,  and  had  used  it  in  their  religious 
incantations,  and  also  as  a  remedial  agent  in  many  cases 
of  external  injury.  The  first  discovery,  however,  of  its 
existence  in  imposing  quantity,  is  represented  to  be  due 
to  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  Col.  Drake,  of  Titus¬ 
ville.  It  is  said  that  in  the  summer  of  1859,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  that  gentleman  was  directed  to  little  springs  of 
surface  oil  on  the  flats  near  that  place,  and  that  at  that 
time  he  employed  an  experienced  driller  from  Salina, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  to  sink  an  artesian  well  near  the 
springs,  and  on  the  I2th  day  of  August  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Smith,  at  the  depth  of  sixty-nine  feet  only,  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  gas  and  oil  rush  up  to  the  top.  The 
oil  came  up  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  barrels  per 
day,  and  was  then  sold  at  one  dollar  per  gallon  for 
lubricating  purposes.  This  is  the  parent  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  wells  in  operation  in  this  valley.” 

“  Mr.  Smith  is  still  there — the  honest  and  honored 
pioneer  of  the  whole  business  in  this  region.  He  keeps 
the  very  drill  and  rimmer — some  twenty  feet  in  length 
— with  which  he  bored  the  well.  Other  w^ells  were 
immediately  put  down;  and  now  from  Titusville  to  Oil 
City,  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  below,  the  margin  of 
the  river  is  literally  covered  with  them,  and  streams  of 
^  golden  oil’  are  pouring  day  and  night  out  of  their  long, 
slender  iron  tubes.” 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  an  industry  which  has 
been  developed  with  a  greater  rapidity,  in  greater  vol¬ 
ume,  and  to  a  greater  magnitude  of  result,  than  any  of 
which  commercial  history  gives  an  account.  The  reason 
why  this  rapid  development  was  possible  at  that  time 
is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  distillation,  from  bituminous  shales  and  cannel 
coal,  of  coal  oil,  an  article  identical  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  with  refined  petroleum,  had  been  commenced  a 
short  time  before,  and  had  become  a  recognized  branch 
of  manufacture. 

This,  like  petroleum,  is  a  hydro  carbon,  charged  with 
the  latter  to  saturation.  It  consequently  requires  a 
strong  artificial  draft  to  secure  perfect  combustion  and 
prevent  an  intolerable  smoke.  A  lamp  answering  the 
conditions  had  been  invented,  and  coal  oil  at  §1.25  to 
§1.50  per  gallon,  was  becoming  a  favorite  illuminator. 

Petroleum,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  ground, 
supplying  the  place  of  coal,  and  producing  a  refined  oil 
equal  to  the  best  kerosene,  at  forty  cents  per  gallon, 
immediately  received  a  glad  reception  wherever  it 
became  known,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  rapid  development,  the  astonishing  distribution 
throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  present  dimensions  of  the  trade,  are  seen  in 
the  tables  which  follow,  which  eclipse  the  record  of 
California,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  succeeding  the 
discovery  of  its  treasures  of  gold,  and  far  exceed,  in 
rapidity  of  expansion,  the  results  realized  from  the  coal 
mines  of  this  State  during  any  equal  period.  ' 

The  export  of  it  has  been  as  follows  : 
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1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

New  York, . . 

...gallons...  6,736,278 

10,547,604 

21,335,784 

Boston, . . 

.  1,971,100 

2,049,431 

1,696,307 

Philadelphia, . 

.  2,800,978 

5,395,738 

7,760,148 

Baltimore, . 

.  174,830 

915,806 

929,970 

Portland, . 

.  120,250 

842,082 

133,037 

Cleveland, . 

unknown 

80,000 

All  other  ports,... 

*8,684,283 

*1,532,1777 

10,887,702 

27,934,944 

*33,467,424 

The  invoice  valuation  at  the  custom  houses  of  oil 
exported  was  for  1863,  $10,664,379;  and  for  1864, 
$19,421,752. 

The  export  from  New  York  for  1862  and  1863  was 
distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the  New  York  Ship¬ 
ping  and  Commercial  List : 


EXPORT  OF  CRUDE  AND  REFINED  (INCLUDING  NEF’THA,  &c.,)  FROM  NEW  YORK,  FOR 

THE  YEARS  1863  AND  1862 


To  Liverpool . galls. 

London . 

Glasgow,  &c . 

Bristol . . . 

Falmouth,  K . 

Grangemouth . 

Cors,  &c . 

Bowling.  E..... . 

Havre . 

Marseilles . 

Cette . 

Dunkirk . 

Dieppe . 

Rouen . 

Antwerp . 

Bremen . 

Amsterdam . 

Hamburg . 

Rotterdam . 

Gottenburg . 

Cronstadt . 

Cadiz  and  Malaga  ... 
Tarragona  &  Alicante 

Barcelona . 

Gibraltar . 

Oporto . 

Palermo . 

Genoa  and  Leghorn.. 
Trieste . 

Total . 


1863. 

1862. 

2,156,851 

1,781,377 

2,576.354 

1,138,399 

444.943 

24,781 

71.942 

623,176 

,  425.334 

1,532,257 

289.356 

195 

1,774.890 

791,221 

1,167,893 

135,765 

200 

2,7  oO 

46,000 

61‘692 

143,646 

2.692,974 

823-090 

903,004 

452,522 

436 

1,466  155 

229,384 

757,249 

16  938 

81,960 

88,060 

33.284 

33,000 

308,450 

157 

2,338 

57,115 

3,990 

399,674 

21,000 

3,000 

To  Alexand’a,  Egypt,  gs 

Lisbon..., . 

Canary  Islands . 

Madeira . 

Bilboa . . 

China  and  E.  Indies 

Africa . 

Australia . 

Otago,  N.  Z . 

Sydney,  N,  S.  W . 

Brazil . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Repubiic. 

Chile . 

Peru . 

British  Honduras  ... 

British  Guiana . 

British  West  Indies. 
British  N.  A  Colonies 
British  West  Indies 
Danish  West  Indies. 
Dutch  West  Indies.. 
French  West  Indies. 

Hayti . 

Central  America . 

Venezuela . 

New  Greueda . 

Poto  Rico . 


.gallons 


1863, 

1862. 

64.662 

5,125 

1,293 

400 

430 

36.942 

3,970 

12.280 

655 

904,166 

233,650 

5,500 

7,850 

48,013 

113.750 

160.152 

54,967 

69,481 

18,616 

356,436 

243.686 

24.470 

7.390 

117.626 

13.227 

68,550 

17.860 

258,407 

56,011 

440 

15,104 

9,396 

60.831 

18,888 

16,995 

2,943 

31.503 

4,102 

12,143 

7,117 

9,104 

2,332 

12,(  64 

4,858 

456 

1,764 

15,455 

1,094 

107.837 

37,058 

59,439 

25,244 

19,547,604 

6.720,213 

*  The  information  upon  which  these  figures  are  inserted,  is  derived  from  Lorin  Blodget,  Esq., 
late  Secretary  of  this  Board,  (now  at  Washington,)  as  officially  reported  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  which  he  is  now  connected. 
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The  foreign  distribution  from  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  during  the  past  year,  was  as  follows : 


EXPORT  OF  PETROLEUM  18&4. 


PLACES. 

NEW  YOBK. 

PHILADELPHIA.  | 

TOTAL  N.  TOBK  AND  PHILA. 

Gallons  1 
crude.  ! 

1 

Gallons 

refined. 

Gallons 

crude. 

Gallons 

refined 

Gallons  crude. 

i 

Gal’s  refin’d.  Ij 

i 

Danish  West  Indies,.... 

3,920 

4426 

3.920 

i 

4.426  1 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

3,862 

12.722 

3.862 

12.722  ! 

Russia . 

e'uso 

283,143 

201,855 

6'430 

848.998  ' 

Scotland . 

128.'262 

99.101 

128^262 

99,101  1 1 

East  Indies . 

15,508 

13,326 

15;508 

13.326  I  i 

West  Indies . 

26,677 

15,-376 

1,600 

109.253 

28,277 

124,629  j 

1  France . 

3,417.475 

1,226.992 

744,128 

1,224,367 

4,161.603 

2,451,359 

|j  British  West  Indies  ... 

20,610 

1.600 

20.610 

1.600 

1 !  Spain . 

130^946 

30!563 

98,019 

1-30.946 

128.582 

! !  Cuba . 

136,216 

215,305 

136.216 

215,305 

i  Porto  Rico . . 

6,987 

51.246 

6.987 

51!246 

1  Italy . 

101^940 

388,996 

267,996 

101.940 

656.992 

1  Hayti . 

485 

960 

485 

960  ■ 

1 1  ew  Grenada . 

42.407 

20.206 

42.4U7 

20.206 

i  Hamburg . . . 

82o!612 

465,147 

820;612 

465.147 

i  Bremen . 

698,927 

555,765 

108.010 

698,927 

66-3.77  5 

i :  Holland . 

1,048.469 

25.3.856 

319,486 

1.04SU69 

573.-342 

i  Belgium . 

l'524.965 

2.149,279 

61,897 

1.239.032 

1.586,862 

3.388.311 

i  England.. . 

1.712,331 

943,679 

537.261 

1,146.530 

2,219.592 

2,()90.2'.9 

i  1  Ireland . 

2^051,752 

918,212 

563,844 

1.194,357 

2,615,596 

2.112.569 

j  Bahamas . 

1,562 

1.562 

1  Jamaica . 

2.814 

105.357 

2,814 

106s357 

i  j  Australia . 

92.946 

332.458 

92^946 

332,458 

1 1  Canary  Islands . 

2,723 

2.723 

; '  Portugal . 

60,683 

138',908 

60.683 

138.9J8 

1 ;  St.  Domingo . 

935 

14^640 

935 

14.640 

j  Mexico . 

79,035 

11  122 

79,035 

11.122  : 

1  Tenezuela . 

9.298 

10,242 

27,503 

9.298 

37.745 

'  Brazil . 

34.376 

63,145 

23;400 

34  375 

86.545 

;  Buenos  Ayres . 

6.264 

6i7C7 

6,264 

62.707 

ji  Chili . r . 

68  520 

! 

1 

6S’520 

54.020 

126,682 

1 

54.020 

126.682 

Gibralter . 

53,115 

48.566 

53,115 

48,566  j 

South  Africa . 

6.330 

' 

h&iO 

Liberia . 

550 

-  208 

1 

\ 

550 

208  I 

Central  America . 

371 

371  i 

Uruguay . 

2120 

l,t00 

2.120 

1.600  ! 

China . 

'9.651 

6,129 

9,651 

6G29  ■ : 

British  Honduras . 

‘l.l27 

535 

1 

1.127 

British  Guiana . 

8  896 

410 

' 

8,896 

410  ' 

Egypt . 

198 

198  :| 

Sweden  and  Norway... 

31.612 

31.612  1 1 

Cienfuegos . 

3  583 

3  583  ! 

Nova  Scotia. . 

4. 7.^5 

4.735  i 

J - 
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The  quantity  refined  and  sold  free  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  having  paid  excise  tax,  is  as  follows :  in 


Gallons.  Tax. 

Maine . Refined .  30,381  $3,038  10 

Vermont .  30,884  3,088  40 

Massachusetts .  2,062,915  206,291  50 

R.  Island .  121,251  12,125  10 

Connecticut .  19,154  1,915  40 

New  York .  2,418,634  241,863  40 

New  Jersey .  311,322  31,132  20 

Pennsylvania .  13,349,973  1,334,997  30 

Maryland .  501,385  50,148  50 

West  Virginia .  286,331  28,633  10 

Kentucky .  148,096  14,809  60 

Missouri .  270,976  27,097  60 

Ohio .  2,410,013  241,001  30 

Illinois  .  21,427  2,142  70 

Michigan .  32,088  3,208  80 

California .  500  50  00 

Colorado .  276  27  60 


22,015,732  gallons.  $2,201,573 

all  which  has  been  consumed  at  home.  ' 

The  production  of  the  year  may  be  stated  from  the 
data  recorded  above  as  follows  : 

33,467,424  gallons  exported. 

13,349,974  refined  in  Pennsylvania. 

8,665,215  other  States. 

Total,  55,482,613  “  which  has  gone  into  the  con- 

consumption  of  the  world ;  of  which,  in  round  num- 
nubers,  46,000,000  gallons  may  be  taken  as  having  been 
refined  oil,  equal  to  full  60,000,000  gallons  crude  oil. 
Add  to  this  the  known  export  of  crude  oil  with  the 
increase  of  stocks  on  the  first  of  January,  and  we  have 
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a  utilized  product  accounted  for,  equal  to  fully  seventy- 
five  million  gallons  of  crude  oil  for  the  year  1864. 
The  loss  by  evaporation,  flood,  fire  and  many  other 
causes,  is  very  great.  The  destruction  of  10,000  barrels 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1864,  in  one  lot,  is  known. 
There  is  also  a  very  considerable  quantity  used  for 
lubricating  purposes,  of  which  we  have  no  record.  The 
gross  product  of  the  wells  may  therefore  be  taken  at 
fully  80,000,000  gallons. 

The  value  may  be  estimated,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
from  the  average  prices  for  the  whole  year,  which  have 
been  as  follows ;  though  the  greatest  export  took  place 
when  the  business  (in  July  and  August)  was  stimulated 
by  the  rate  of  280  for  exchange  when  the  price  of  crude 
oil  reach  fifty  cents  and  over. 


Average  Prices  of  Petroleum,  according  to  the  New  York  Price  Current  and  Com- 


mercial  List. 

Crude.  Eefined  free.  Refined  in  bond. 

1863  .  28.8  51.7  44 

1864  .  41.8  74.6  65 

Highest  Monthly  Average. 

1864 .  50J  cts.  92  cts.  86  cts. 


The  following  are  the  receipts  of  crude  and  refined 
at  this  port  during  the  years  1863  and  1864  : 


1863. 


Crude,  bbls . 399,341 

Refined,  bbls . 197,490 

Total,  bbls . 596,831 


1864. 


'  Crude,  bbls . 199,942 

Refined,  bbls . 220,772 

Total,  bbls . 420,714 


One  cause  of  the  lamentable  falling  off  on  the  receipts 
at  this  port,  has  been  the  lack  of  suitable  storage  facili- 
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PETROLEUM  STORAGE. 


ties.  This  difficulty  will  be  obviated  before  the  close  of 
the  passing  year,  by  the  completion,  by  the  PetrolSUlU 
Storage  Company,  of  accommodations  in  every 
way  convenient  and  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  trade  however  expanded.  They  have  been  duly  orga¬ 
nized,  and  having  purchased  a  desirable  property  in  the 
First  Ward,  fronting  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  extend¬ 
ing  back  about  2,000  feet,  they  now  propose  to  com¬ 
mence  immediately  to  construct  bulk-heads,  wharves, 
docks,  tanks  and  warehouses,  and  to  provide  other  faci¬ 
lities  for  the  storage  and  shipment  of  petroleum,  in  any 
required  quantities. 

The  route  for  a  railroad  has  been  surveyed  and 
adopted,  and  will  soon  be  completed  to  the  wdiarves  of 
the  Company. 

With  the  improvements  proposed  by  the  Petroleum 
Storage  Company,  and  those  now  in  progress  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  embracing  more  than 
one  mile  of  the  best  commercial  portion  of  the  river 
front  of  the  city,  they  only  require  the  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  capitalists  and  business  men  to  make  Philadel¬ 
phia  what  her  geographical  position  and  natural  facilities 
entitle  her  to  be — the  great  head-quarters,  not  only  for 
the  petroleum  trade,  but  for  all  the  products  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  great  valley  of  the  West — 
the  chief  commercial,  as  she  is  now  the  chief  manufactur¬ 
ing,  city  of  the  United  States. 

Another  cause  has  also  contributed  to  curtail  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  trade  to  this  port. 

The  lack  of  facilities,  by  regular  steam  transportation, 
to  seize  instantly  upon  the  most  favoi'able  moment,  by 
the  shipper,  to  avail  himself  of  the  constant  and  violent 
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fluctuations  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  by  which  a  fortune 
may  be  made  or  lost  in  the  time  necessary  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  other  cities,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the  slug¬ 
gish  movement  of  sailing  ships.  This  difficulty  also  is 
about  to  be  eliminated  by  the  Messrs.  McHenry,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  direct  steamers  to  Liverpool. 

With  these  advantages,  and  the  means  of  reaching 
the  oil  region  by  railroad,  without  transhipment,  over 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Oil  Creek  roads,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  port  will  assert  its  natural  supre¬ 
macy,  and  become,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  main  depot  and 
mart  of  this  article. 


SKILLED  LABOR  IN  THE  ARTS. 

The  great  and  growing  scarcity  of  labor,  produced 
partly  by  the  rapid  and  excessive  absorption  of  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  partly 
by  the  increased  demand  for  manufactured  articles  natu¬ 
rally  resulting  from  the  unprecedented  abundance  of 
money  caused  by  the  war  expenditures,  is  pressingly 
and  increasingly  felt  by  all  the  industrial  interests  in 
the  country,  and  has  impressed  upon  the  Board  the 
urgent  necessity  of  some  organized  system  of  procuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  foreign  workmen  in  the  various 
branches  of  mining,  mechanical  and  agricultural  industry. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  two  last 
annual  messages,  has  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  this 
subject;  and  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  law 
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was  enacted,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  immigration 
by  affording  inducements  and  facilities  to  employers  in 
this  country  to  advance  to  workmen  in  Europe  the 
money  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  immi¬ 
gration.  A  company,  known  as  the  American  Emi¬ 
grant  Company,  has  been  put  in  operation,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  this  law ;  and  as  this  company  commands 
the  approval  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  and  has  applied  itself  in  a  very  practical  and 
efficient  manner  to  this  important  work,  the  Board  com¬ 
mends  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  manufacturers 
of  our  State,  as  supplying  an  agency  admirably  adapted 
to  accomplish  the  end  proposed. 

In  a  report  recently  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  York,  on  this  subject,  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  is  held : 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  the  law  to  encourage  immigration’^ — which  has  before  been 
alluded  to — to  protect  those  who  seek  our  shores  in  quest  of  peaceful 
employment  against  the  claims  of  war,  as  follows,  viz : 

That  no  emigrant  to  the  United  States,  who  shall  arrive  after  the 
passage  of  this  law,  shall  be  compulsorily  enrolled  for  military  service 
during  the  existing  insurrection,  unless  such  shall  voluntarily  renounce,' 
under  oath,  his  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  declare  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,” 

Under  the  sanctions  of  this  law,  a  society  before  established,  now 
known  as  the  American  Emigrant  Company,”  has  put  in  operation 
the  necessary  measures  for  bringing  to  this  country  the  skilled  and 
other  labor  of  England  and  the  Continent.  Asking  public  confidence, 
it  refers  to  some  of  our  first  citizens  in  support  of  its  claim.  Your 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  undertaken  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  important  work,  inaugurating  a  system  of  supply  well  calculated 
to  meet  a  pressing  and  vital  want. 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  will  be  examined  with  interest. 


TABLE 

Showim/  the  Namher^  and  JSfathutiefi  of  Immigranlii  loho  arrived,  at  the  Port  of  New  YorJcjfrom  May  5, 1847,  to  Dccemher  31,  18G4. 
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IMPORTS  FOR  1864. 


FOIlEIG!-3Sr  TE.-A.3DE  OF  DPHIL-A-EEIimiuA.- 

Summary  of  Imports  for  1864. 


FIRST 

QUARTER. 

American 

Free  Goods . 

Dutiable . 

Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Free  Goods . 

Dutiable . 

$  121,980 
1,424,424 

Total . 

Total . 

$1,546,404 

In  American  Vessels 
In  Foreign  Vessels  ... 

Duties  on  Merchandise  Imported 

,.  $315,597 
.  598,200 

Total . 

SECOND 

QUARTER. 

,.  $913,797 

American 

Free , Goods . 

Dutiable . 

Vessels. 

...  $  47,761 

...  1,751,178 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Free  Goods . 

Dutiable . 

$  86,636 

2,127,099 

Total . 

Total . 

$2,213,735 

In  American  Vessels 
In  Foreign  Vessels... 

Duties  on  Merchandise  Imported 

$  560,782 
853,072 

Total . 

THIRD 

QUARTER. 

$1,413,954 

American 

Free  Goods . 

Dutiable . 

Vessels. 

.  $  77,614 

.  848,879 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Free  Goods . 

Dutiable . 

$  146,890 
1,206,067 

Total . 

.  $926,493 

Total . 

$1,352,957 

In  American  Vessels. 
In  Foreign  Vessels... 

Duties  on  Merchandise  Imported 

..  $411,016 
..  518,443 

Total . . . 

F[0  U  R  T  H 

American  Vessels. 

Free  Goods .  $  71,089 

Dutiable .  265,229 


.  $929,459 

QUARTER. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Free  Goods .  $  98,699 

Dutiable .  232,517 


Total .  $336,318  Total . 

Duties  on  Merchandise  Imported 

In  American  Vessels . 

In  Foreign  Vessels . 


$331,216 

$136,748 

80,094 


Total . 

Total  of  Imports, . . 

Duties  for  1864. 

First  Quarter . 

Second  Quartejc . 

Third  Quarter . . 

Fourth  Quarter . . 


.  $216,842 

$9,291,755 


$  913,797 
1,413,854 
929,459 
216,842 


Total 


$3,473,952 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  DIEECT  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF 
THE  PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Expo'i'ts  in  Detail^  1864. 


Animals .  SO 

Ashes . cwt.  20  245 

Agricultural  Implements .  1,823 

Apples . hhls.  60  1,956 

Bark . hhds.  2102  84,893 

Beef. . hhls.  7,540  199,607 

Beer . galls.  40,016  13,771 

Bone  Black .  27,625 

Books .  3,381 

Blacking .  387 

Boots  and  Shoes .  1,846 

Boats .  469 

Bread .  70,657 

Bones .  2,000 

Bricks .  3,lu3 

Brooms .  4,006 

Brushes .  83 

Butter.; . lbs.  328,837  110,438 

Cables . cwt.  419  5,113 

Carpetings . 509 

Candles . lbs.  810,347  169,165 

do.  Sperm . lbs.  540  173 

Carriages .  15,148 

Chandeliers .  3,747 

Cheese . lbs.  98,158  17,927 

Clover  Seed . bush.  1521  13,006 

Chrome  ore .  2,500 

Coal . tons  9,196  81,036 

Clocks .  609 

Confectionery .  3,042 

Combs .  2,201 

Copper,  Manufactures  of. .  2,015 

Cotton  “  “  .  4,003 

Cutlery .  160 

Dental  Material .  100 

Drugs .  17,444 

Earthen  Ware .  1,530 

Fruits . 1,670 

Fire  Engines .  2,357 

Fancy  Goods .  1,928 

Fish,  Pickled .  13,120 

do.  Dried . ,...cwt.  187  1,147 

Glass  Ware .  5,152 

Gas  Meters .  2,985 

Grease .  2,082 

Gold  and  Silver .  282,900 

do.  Manufacture  of .  65 

Gun  Powder . lbs.  300  299 


(C 


Hams  and  Bacon . lbs.  766,561 

Hardware . 

Hats . 

Hay . 

Hops . lbs.  5980 

Hemp . tons.  77 

House  Furniture . 

Indian  Corn . bus.  78,653 

India  Rubber .  . 

Ink . 

Indian  Meal . bbls.  33,775 

Iron  Nails . lbs.  319,240 

“  Railroad . lbs.  10,700 

“  Locomotives . 

“  Machinery . 

Boiler  Plate . ' 

Railings . 

Castings . tons  26 

“  Manufactures . 

Steel . 

Lamps . 

Lard . lbs.  3,270,999 

Lamp  Black . 

Leather . 

Lime . 

Lead . 

Lumber,  boards . M.  1,909 

“  other  kinds . 

“  Box  and  Shooks . 

Marble,  mafc.  of . 

Masts . 

Matches . 

Medicines . 

Nickel . 

Oil  Cake..'. . tons  4498 

“  Lard  &  Sperm . gals.  47010 

Other  kinds . galls.  8,723 

Petrol-um,  refined... galls.  5,776,872 

crude . galls.  2,048,125 

Benzine . galls.  24,439 

Ouions . 

Oysters . 

Paints . 

Paper . 

Plated  Ware . 

Paintings . 

Personal  effects . 

Perfumery . . . 


147,230 
12,907 
224 
862 
1,453 
12,840 
11,437 
130,165 
4,286 
193 
246,042 
27,600 
9,000 
83,729 
297,439 
5,443 
1,902 
9,780 
14,131 
876 
4,846 
596,356 
17 
3,515 
3,155 
3,986 
69,743 
6,524 
21,045 
2S1 
510 
6,420 
10,492 
31,285 
273,536 
66,180 
13,138 
3,605,065 
707,288 
9,77  6 
2,956 
837 
2,772 
16,046 
435 
665 
323 
6,788 
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Ex'ports — Continued. 


Photographs . 

310 

Staves . 

. M  10,293 

390,022 

Pimento . 

...lbs.  58,444 

2,321 

Shooks . 

packages  44,443 

57,508 

Printing  Materials . 

11,396 

Hoops . 

. M  3,196 

132,414 

Pork . 

...bbls.  6,647 

214,189 

Empty  Hhds . 

. 3,079 

4,653 

Potatoes . 

18,836 

Stoves . 

624 

Rags,  woolen . 

8,620 

Sugar . 

. lbs.  101,001 

26,244 

“  cotton . 

45,549 

Stearine . 

7,823 

Rosin  and  Turpentine. 

1,568 

Tallow . 

....lbs.  4,268,333 

646,641 

Rice . 

2  378 

Tar . 

. bbls.  79 

461 

Rye  Meal . 

. bbls.  901 

7.373 

Tobacco  T;paf. . 

94,843 

Oats . 

399 

“  Manufac.... 

15,160 

Beans . 

..bush.  1,680 

6,580 

Telegraph  Instruments . 

688 

Peas . 

..bush.  5,422 

11,858 

Tree  nails . 

. M  156 

7,960 

Bran . 

..bush.  2,426 

2,426 

344 

Barley . 

503 

Tin  W n rp  _ 

162 

Saddlery . 

1  513 

288 

Salt . 

910 

Varnish . 

1,852 

S  cales . 

1,916 

Vinegar . 

16,507 

Sand . 

5,501 

Wheat . 

1,115,253 

Seeds . 

828 

“  Flour . 

....bbls.  306,355 

2,990,357 

Sewing  Machines . 

. 48 

3  091 

3,799 

Snuff . 

....lbs  3  353 

1  180 

Wnrul  . 

582,564 

Skirts . 

1  146 

N  TT.  rrtw . 

1,575 

Shingles . 

1,037 

Woolen  Manufac . 

139 

Soap . 

.lbs.  148,568 

20,616 

Window  Sashes . 

216 

Starch . 

4,306 

Wool . .'. . 

. lbs.  7,200 

8,750 

Spiiits . 

2,917 

Articles  Re-exported 

4,614 

Skins . 

19,402 

IV'hiskey . 

1,655 

Total  Exports... 

.  $13,675,498 

Brandy . 

1,062 

Summary  of  these  Exports^  1863-64. 

1863. 

In  American  In  Foreign 


1864. 


Foreign  Vessels. 
1st  Quarter....  $1,942,908 

2d  Quarter .  2,716,611 

3d  Quarter .  3,092,003 

4th  Quarter...  2,481,034 


American  Vessels.  Totals. 


$796,302 

600,477 

1,026,910 

1,019,253 


$2,739,210 

3,317,088 

4,118,913 

3.500,287 


Vessels. 

$2,130,357 

1,305,968 

508,341 

804,921 


Vessels.  Totals. 
$1,483,439  $3,613,796 
1,777,608  3,083,576 

1,217,791  1,726,132 

1,578,747  2,383,668 


$10,232,556 


$3,442,942 


$13,675,498  $4,749,587  $6,057,585  $10,807,172 


Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  during  the 


past  three  years. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

Flour,  .... 

bbls. 

97,654 

917,000 

903,447 

Rye  FI  ur. 

11,172 

7,015 

5,564 

Corn  Meal,  ... 

a 

51,815 

26,640 

17,774 

Wheat,  .... 

bush. 

3,050,515 

2,909,196 

2,465,790 

Corn,  .... 

a 

1,730,121 

2,081.138 

1,601,415 

Oats,  .... 

1,408,450 

2,333,100 

1,434,670 
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Exports  of  Domestic  Produce, 


with  Invoice  Valuation,  1864. 


Wheat . bushels  546,840  2,990,357 

Flour . bhls.  306.355  2,990,357 

Eye  Meal . hhls.  901  7,373 

Oats . bushels  365  399 

Beans . bushels  1,  680  6,580 

Peas . . bushels  5.422  11,858 

Bran . bushels  2,426  2,426 

Barley .  503 

Clover  Seed . bushels  1,521  13,006 

Corn . bushels  78,653  130,165 

Corn  Meal . bbls.  33,775  346,042 

Bread .  70,657 

Beef. . packages  7,540  199,607 

Pork .  6  647  214,189 

Bacon . lbs.  766,561  147.230 

Lard . lbs.  3,270,999  596,356 

Candles . lbs.  810,347  169,165 

Soap . lbs.  148,568  20,616 

Starch . lbs.  35,163  4.306 

Butter . lbs  328.837  110,438 

Cheese . lbs.  98,158  17.927 

Tallow . lbs.  4.268.-333  646,641 

Bark . hhds.  2.102  84  893 

Coal . tons  9.196  81  036 

*Hops  .  lbs  5,980  1,453 


Potatoes . bushels  16,899 

Onions . 

Lumber^  &c.  boards . M.  1,909 

“  other  kinds . 

“  box  bd’s . 

Staves . M.  24,293 

Shooks . packages  44,443 

Hoops . M.  3,196 

Hogsheads .  3,079 

Apples . . . 

Animals . 

Hay . 

*Brooms  . 

Oil  Cake . tons  4,498 


Petroleum,  refned,  gallons  5,776,872 
“  crude  “  2,048,125 

Benzine .  24,439 


18,836 

2.956 
69,743 

6,524 

21,045 

390,022 

57,508 

132,414 

4,653 

1.956 
80 

862 

4,006 

273,536 


7,872,617 

3,605.065 

707,288 

9,776 


7,849,436  $4,322,129 


$12,194,746 


❖HOPS— ^BROOM  CORN. 

These  two  agricultural  staples  have  not  received  from 
the  farmers  of  this  State  the  attention  and  development 
due  to  their  great  and  growing  importance. 

The  hop  yard,  all  through  Central  New  York,  is  the 
main  dependence  of  the  farmer  for  that  portion  of  his 
income  upon  which,  without  much  expenditure,  he  can 
safely  rely  for  a  handsome  sum  to  add,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  cash,  to  the  realized  earnings  of  his  past  ex¬ 
ertions. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  Mohawk  River  in  New  York, 
and  the  Connecticut  in  New  England,  the  Broom  Corn 
crop  (with  Tobacco  in  some  localities)  is  relied  upon 
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for  the  same  purpose.  With  the  great  consumption  of 
hops  in  the  breweries  of  this  State,  it  is  peculiarly  desir¬ 
able  that  a  commensurate  supply  should  be  furnished,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  our  own  yards. 

The  following  extract  from  a  late  New  York  paper, 
embodies  valuable  information : 

HOPS. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  United  States  produced  only  six  thousand 
(6000)  bales  of  hops.  Ten  years  later — in  1849 — the  production  had 
increased  to  seventeen  thousand  (17,000)  bales.  The  next  decade 
shows  a  larger  increase  than  in  any  other  agricultural  product,  the 
growth  of  1859  reaching  fifty-five  thousand  (55,000)  bales.  These 
figures  are  official,  derived  from  the  United  States  census  returns. 
The  crop  of  1862  has  been  estimated  at  eighty-thousand  (80,000) 
bales;  a  maximum  which  has  not  since  been  attained,  and  which,  may 
perhaps  remain  as  a  sort  of  “high-water  mark,’^  not  very  soon  to  be 
reached  again. 

The  high  lands  of  Central  New  York  have  been  the  favorite  region 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  hop.  In  1839  New  York  produced  only 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  growth  of  the  United  States;  in  1849  the 
proportion  was  increased  to  75  per  cent.;  and  1859  the  growth  of 
New  York  was  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total.  From  the  census  return 
of  forty  States  and  Territories  of  the  crops  of  1859,  there  were  but 
three — Florida,  Dacotah  and  New  Mexico — which  reported  no  hops. 
Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  were  the  only  States  which 
raised  over  one  hundred  bales  each.  New  York  produced  over 
48,000  bales,  while  Vermont,  which  ranks  next,  exhibited  as  her 
growth  only  3,000  bales. 

The  ridge  of  hills  lying  south  of  the  Central  Railroad,  at  a  distance 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles,  and  extending  from  Schenectady  to  Chitte- 
nango,  has  proved  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  hop-growing,  and  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  “  New  York  Hop  District.'^  Portions  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  chiefly  lying  near  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  constitute  the  “  New  England  Hop 
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Distr'ct.’^  Hops  grown  in  the  last  named  section  mature  sooner,  and 
consequently  come  earlier  into  the  market,  than  the  New  York  hops. 

-  They  are  of  a  milder  flavor  also,  and,  while  such  may  be  desired  for 
special  purposes,  as  a  rule  the  New  York  hops,  which  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  Western,^^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  New  England  or 

I 

“  Eastern,’^  have  the  preference,  and  command  a  better  price  in  the 
market. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  was  17,069,453,  and 
the  pounds  of  hops  grown  1,238,502 — or  one  pound  of  hops  to  every 
13.72  of  the  population.  In  1860  the  population  was  26,957,471,  and 
the  pounds  of  hops  grown  11,010,985,  or  one  pound  of  hops  to  every 
2.45  of  the  population.  This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  relative 
increment  of  hops 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  hops  has  borne  a  somewhat  close 
relation  to  the  increase  of  production;  for  while  6,000  bales  of  hops 
sufficed  for  American  brewers  in  1840,  their  requirements  are  now 
computed  at  45,000  to  50,000  bales.  The  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  has  undoubtedly  increased  among  our  native  population  very 
largely,  partly  because  of  the  improved  quality  of  the  ales,  and  partly 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  example  of  foreigners  upon  the  social 
habits  of  our  people. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  not  long  be  behind  any  other  State,  in  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  important  article. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  the  whole  United  States,  year  ending  June  30th,  1864.  Imports  were  as 


follows : 

Dutiable  merchandise . $275,320,051 

Free  merchandise .  41,126.332 

Specie  and  bullion .  13,115,612 


Total  imports . 

The  exports  were — ■ 

Domestic  produce  other  than  specie 

Foreign  merchandise — dutiable . 

“  “  — free . 

•  Specie  and  bullion . 


. $329,562,895 

. $220,073,106 

$12,457,437 

3,009,287—  15,4  •-6.724 
.  105,125,750 


Total  exports . $340,665,580 

The  imports  and  exports  for  five  years,  two  of  peace — three  of  war,  ending  June  3oth,  1864, 
were  as  follows : 


Year  end.  Total  , - - - Exports.' - 

June  SO.  Imports.  Domestic.  Foreign.  Total 

1S60 .  $362,162,541  $373,189,274  $26,933,022  $400,122,296 

1861  .  352.075.535  389,711.391  21,145,427  410,856.818 

1862  .  205.819.823  213,069,519  16.809.466  220  93.8  075 

1863  .  252,187,587  4-24  092.877  25.959,248  350.0.v2.125 

1864  . 329.562,895  320,292,171  20,373,409  340,6().j,58o 
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DOMESTIC  TRADE — Continued. 


Movement  of  Flour  and  Grain  at  Milwaukee  in  1864. 


Flour. 

Barrels. 

Wheat. 

Bushels. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

Corn. 

Bushels. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

Rye. 

Bushels. 

Total  Receipts, . 

295,225 

187,339 

28,519 

9,147,274 

1,055,844 

460.575 

198,325 

88,541 

hv  flif.v  TVTiIIr . 

In  Store  Jan.  1st,  1861, 

1,134,400 

87,500 

511,083 

10,281,674 

1,143,344 

460,575 

198,325 

88,541 

SHIPPED. 


Where  Shipped  to. 

Flour 

Barrels. 

Wheat. 

Bushels. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

Corn. 

Bushels. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

Rye. 

Bushels. 

155,923 

5,431,821 

1,116,554 

866,814 

982,577 

268,740 

74,594 

89,845 

26,200 

38,080 

658,454 

78,452 

28,000 

1,250 

Mrkft:  nnlhnrriA . 

16,600 

56.536 

106,668 

1,074 

18,884 

400 

25.103 

9,346 

3,741 

52,251 

5,265 

750 

4,199 

2,655 

31,846 

85,375 

12,122 

31,973 

4,058 

77,252 

125 

2.50 

2,369 

20,735 

10,458 

Detroit  &  Mil.  R.  R., . 

8,169 

3,712 

350 

5,758 

Tnt.nl  ShinTTifint.S . 

414,833 

96,250 

8,992,479 

811,634 

331,710 

164,786 

295,789 

23,479 

174,846 

18,216 

70,325 

Consumed  and  on  hand  ) 
December  3lst,  1864,  j 

nit.v  Mills . 

936,695 

352,500 

In  Store  Dec.  31st,  1864,.. 

511,083 

10,281,674 

1,143,344 

460,575 

193,325 

88,541 

Total  equivalent  of  Receipts  of  Flour  and  Grain,  bushels, . 12,426,684 

Total  equivalent  of  Shipments  of  Flonr  and  Grain,  bushels, . 12,084,579 

Exports  of  Provisions  from  Milwaukee  in  1864. 


- 

PORK. 

BEEF. 

LARD. 

TALLOW. 

BBLS. 

TRCS. 

BOXES. 

BBLS. 

TRCS. 

BBLS. 

TRCS. 

BBLS. 

HHDS. 

Total. . 

In  1863, . 

In  1862, . 

1 

— 

67.933 

90,387 

56,434 

1 

5,927 

15,811 

12,665 

11,634 

35,866 

42.987 

33,174 

5.871 

6.377 

3,217 

6,557 

10,546 

13,538 

7,207 

10.546 

6,751 

5,255 

4,928 

4,750 

249 

250 
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BREADSTUFFS. 

The  stock  of  Flour,  Rye  Flour,  Corn  Meal  and  Wheat  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1860  to  1864  inclusive,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  Houses, 
was  as  follows. — Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 


TEARS. 

FLOUR. 

bbls. 

WHEAT. 

bushels. 

CORN  MEAL. 

bbls. 

RYE  FLOUR. 

bbls. 

1864 . December  29 

1863 .  “  29 

1862 .  “  26 

1861 .  “  27 

1860 .  “  31 

87,100 

116,600 

102,800 

143,100 

123,200 

124,600 

251,200 

167.800 
176,000 

115.800 

700 

1,959 

1,959 

1,600 

7,324 

445 

260 

1,455 

2,231 

650 

Of  the  total  amount  of  Flour  on  hand,  14,070  barrels  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  millers,  against  17,800  barrels  last  year  ;  and  3,800  barrels  have  been  sold 
for  export,  against  8,200  barrels  last  year. 

Of  Wheat,  34,200  bushels  are  in  the  hands  of  the  millers,  against  37,000 
bushels  last  year. 


The  stock  of  Corn 

was. 

1864 . . 

•bushels,  18,000 

1860 . 

1863 . 

“  38,561 

1859 . 

.  “  34,200 

1862 . 

“  41,100 

1858 . 

.  “  21,000 

1861 . 

56,900 

The  stock  of  Oats 

was. 

• 

1864 . 

.bushels,  58,600 

1860 . 

1863 . . 

.  “  92,860 

1859 . 

.  “  79,800 

1862 . 

.  “  75,500 

1858 . 

.  “  86,790 

1861 . 

.  “  258,800 

COFFEE. 

Imported  Port  of  Philadelphia, 

1861.  1862.  1863.  1864. 


Bags, . . .  131,614  101,802  95,682  118,762 

Other  packages,  37  31  124  295 


SUGAR. 

Imported  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 


1863.  1864, 

Hogsheads .  43,055  35,911 

Boxes .  11,904  7,892 

Barrels .  3,616  758 

Bags .  18,076  13,921 
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DOMESTIC  TRADE  continued. 


IMPORT  OF  MOLASSES. 


1863.  1864. 

Hogsheads . 28,780  34,958 

Tierces .  2,561  2,755 

Barrels .  2,937  1,570 


FLOUR  INSPECTION  PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


1864. 

1863 

1862. 

1661. 

Flour,  Barrels . 

670,712 

760,805 

792,789 

834,019 

Flour,  half  barrels . 

3,911 

727 

3,585 

4,605 

Corn  Meals,  barrels . 

Corn  Meals,  half  barrels... 

61,161 

25,498 

43,146 

31,247 

193 

Corn  Meals,  hogsheads . 

560 

35 

99 

Rye  Flour,  barrels . 

2,83 

4,654 

11,079 

10,657 

QUERCITRON  BARK. 

The  following  are  the  inspections  of  Bark  in  hogsheads  for  the  years  1860, 
1861,  1862,  1863  and  1864: 


Total  in  1860 
“  1861 

»  1862 

“  1863 

“  1864 


2,807  hogsheads. 
3,128  “ 

3,521  “ 

3,348 

3,683  “ 


IMPORTATION  HIDES  1855  TO  1864  INCLUSIVE. 


1855 . 

156,102 

12,300 

168,402 

1856 . 

109,755 

9,399 

119,154 

1857 . 

125,180 

22,320 

148,228 

1858 . 

101,258 

33,200 

134,458 

1859 . 

128,029 

29,400 

157,420 

1860 . 

100,250 

8,730 

108,980 

1861 . 

65,271 

6,254 

72,525 

1862 . 

98,133 

11,913 

100,046 

1863 . . . 

52,714 

11,724 

64,438 

1864 . 

52,172 

7,528 

69,700 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  HIDES  INTO  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1864. 


Laguayra  and  Puerto  Cabello . Number,  19,094 

La  Plata .  “  16,000 

Spanish  Main .  “  2,809 

African .  “  7,482 

Brazil .  6,787 


Total .  52,172 


Corn  Exchange. 


ARRIVALS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 
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COAST. 

i-Ot^COOi— 

c:  so  c»  Tfi  lO  cs  00  cs 

C^lCC-^COCSO^ICSr-iCCOCS'— 1 

C<r  Co"  Co"  Co"  rjT  CO"  0<r 

V  ! 
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CO 

O 

Ph 

vOOCSOt^OCSCOCOOOOO 

COCOOCC>1''-0’^'^COO'^. 

CM 

CS 

o  ■ 

i 

1861. 

COAST. 

tOOOiPCSiOOICCOCSOt^COOO 
'!tlI:^l^OOOCOp-HOO'!f'^0 
COOCSrHl^TtlOsOt^i— iPSt— 1 

r-T  CO'  zS  cS  CC  Co'  Co"'  T^r  cS  CO 

34,577 

FOB. 

1 

t^-^ccTtis<ji0  4— loeoiooccs 
C^CO’^SDOO'^’^CO'^OO'^Ct) 

OCI  ’ 
CC*  ' 

o 

1862. 

COAST. 

!r^CSC<Jl^l>-cqt^iOO»-OOb~ 

O  00  Tt<  lO  O  cs  1--  OC  O  '!T'  o 

'^CCCq^Jtlt^OOi—  00CSTfiOr*< 

C<r  Co"  Cc'  C<r  Co"  CO  oo  -rf  CO  CnT 

L-o  : 
CO 

FOB. 

uOOOOOOCqt^LOOCCOt^t^t^ 

c^cC'^i'-i^oorrcO'^i'O'^ 

cs  ’ 
ic 

1868. 

COAST. 
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COAST. 

cqco-^ocDi— ■cs'itioccot^ 

COCOCOOSTtlO<l(3S-<^4’^^. 

COOCSOOCOCOt^l>-COXl-~CS 

i-T  r-T  0<r  CO*'  CO  OcT  CO  CO  C<r  C<f  r-T 

1  30,882 

FOB. 

1— irJHCSOTtlXuOCSt^OOi— 1 
■^CO'CT’I*XO'^'^OCCOO<J 

^  1 
LO  1 

MONTHS. 

January . 

February  . 

March . 

April . 

M  ay . 

June . 

July  . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

Totals . 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  PHILADELPHIA.. 


STATEMENT 


Of  the  Productive  and  Manufacturing  Industry  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year 
ending  June  Z^th,  1864.  Those  producing  less  than  $1,000  annum  omitted. 


Manufactures 


BONE . 

BRASS . 

BRISTLES . 

CANDLES . 

chocolate; . 

CIGARS — not  over  i 
$5  pr  thousand —  > 

thousands . j 

CIGARS  —  over  $5  j 
per  thousand —  > 

thousands . j 

CIGARS— over  $10  S 
per  thousand —  > 

thousands . j 

CIGARS — not  over'j 
$20  per  thousand  > 

— thousands . J 

CLOTHING, cust’m ) 

made . / 

CLOVES,  Ground . 

COFFEE — pounds . ... 
CONFECTIONERY  | 
under  14ctsp.  lb. 

CONFECTIONERY) 
over  14  cts.  p.  lb.  V 

— pounds . ) 

CONFECTIONERY) 
over  40  cts.  p.  lb.  v 

— pounds . j 

COFFER . 

COTTON,  not  oth-  [ 
ervrise  prov’d  forj 
COTTON  CLOTH—  1 
before  printed  ...  j 
DIAMONDS  AND) 

CUTLERY . ; 

DISTILLED  SFIR-) 

ITS — gallons . J 

ALE — barrels . 

BEER — barrels . 

LAGER  BEER— bbls 

FORTER— bbls . 

FLAX— not  orher- ) 
wise  provided  forj 

FURS . 

GAS — cubic  feet . 

GINGER — pounds .... 
GLASS — not  other- 1 
wise  provided  for  j 

GLUE — lbs.  sold . 

GOAT  SKINS . 

GOLD . 

GOLD  LEAF — packs 

HEMF . 

HOG  SKINS,  dressed 
HORSE  SKINS,  “ 

HORN . 

HOSE . 

JUTE . 

KID  SKINS . 


First 

District. 


$24,306 

$234,020 

$68,107 

$60,027 

$66,120 


138 


3,934 


8,702 


6,787 

$1,322,836 

$18,024 

1,912,090 


8,200 


541,809 


$31,540 

$105,167 

$491,674 


$140,486 

322,535 

69,818 

77 

412 

18,277 

$7,067 

$151,430 


Second 

District 


Totals 


53,784 

$15,664 


$75 

$342,861 

11,697 

$1,283 

$1,498 

$4,980 


$17,328 

$2o',8^' 


Third 

District. 


9.331 

50,152 

112,993 


84 

1,786 

1,287 

296 

542,873 


53,157 

450 

213,456 

9,260 


342,625 


59,638 

1.372,302 

85,283 


12,130 

8,433 
88,936 
666,273,000 


180,510 
. 4 


44,101 

83,302 

6,945 

20,913 


Fourth 

District. 


19,041 

’250,064 


1 

4,004 

3,113 

253 

117,889 

3,296 

131,193 


58,361 


9,060 

1,408 

2,031,091 


293,000 

33,073 

12 

3,840 

7,902 

31,122 

74,227 

41,300,000 

18,498 

469,964 

953,600 

214,725 


2.888 

l‘,728' 


238,175 

1,640 

1,464 

14,170 

939 

21.908 


1,595 

1,159 

85 

53,916 

10,410 

17,920 


13,046 

1,880 

9,742 

92,167 

824,671 


66,235 

1,642 


167,440 

993 

23,378 


27,296 

4,924 

4,600 


Fifth 

District. 


2,837 

’5*8,’i79 


30,717 

'’”l,’527 


1,394 

14.900 

4,608 

235 

16,005 


160 

80 

333,630 


348 

180 


777 

5 

47,604 

’'i,*2oo,’6o6 


39,200 


633 

3 

374 

5,656 


Totals. 

Value. 


$79,124 

$345,694 

$125,204 

$445,524 

$66,120 


1,617  $8,085 

26,219  $209,752 


18,859  $339,462 

7,656  $229,680 

$2,153,518 
$31,730 
2,114,270  $422,847 


8,650  $121,100 

824,832  $288,691 

51,820  $25,940 

$116,317 

$3,291,489 

$824,671 

$200,124 

2,154,420  $4,008,840 
189,996  $2,279,952 
89  $1,068 

72.469  $869,628 
39,397  $471,684 

$117,904 
$314,593 
708,773,000  $2,126,319 
98,578  $49,289 


997,400 


11,657 


$671,062 

$249,350 

$214,804 

$345,698 

$174,855 

$301,158 

$3,143 

$8,546 

$19,826 

$18,267 

$21,908 

$20,824 


$19,871,590 
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STATEMENT— 


First 

1  Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

District. 

District. 

Dirtrict, 

District. 

District. 

t  1 

\ 

$466,822 

61.989 

- 

3,047,600 

537.200 

$3,042,149 

456,303 

165,845 

629,614 

79,396 

198 

29,497 

12.684 

24.139 

9.365 

8,988 

62,657 

j  10,059 

10,241 

1 . 

;  10,023 

i 

10,723 

668 

899,923 

. 

49,310 

2.800 

' 

1 

27,404 

-  334 

46,128 

1  6,578 

$6,466,700 

3,366,700 

3.952.967 

2,687,500 

1,374,867 

$108,497 

121,350 

$300,075 

457.723 

! 

$61,019 

11,604 

!  9,322 

143.788 

1-34.270 

15.247 

1  7,350 

486,050 

129,750 

1,000 

10,100 

120 

1.262 

8,517 

4.239 

285,984 

130,504 

35,024 

$68,674 

1.891 

97  186 

$12,100 

. 

685.973 

$944,267 

185,624 

69,412 

345,149 

$926,884 

1,237 

3.-350 

38,923 

311.1-39 

, 

81,958 

81,831 

$3,580 

' 

27,29i 

6.0:'.5 

$4,799 

3,363 

63.967 

40,307 

6,896 

$36,740 

161 

$580 

2,620 

$121,053 

!  .57,900 

i 

. 

$56,617 

. 

277,903 

11 

477 

6,400 

111,999 

232,300 

$56,206 

l',220 

. 

31,11*4 

$115;582 

36,587 

33 

21.890 

375.320 

329.380 

828,720 

117,000 

23.400 

2,164.200 

1-56,800 

811.600 

2,7 65.000 

14,200 

20'>  000 

139  333 

52,667 

$6,562,667 

326.267 

1,327’.933 

89  000 

. 

. 

449.267 

89.003 

33.700 

9,167. 

5.533 

586.993 

66.880 

135.77  3 

351.867 ; 

$35.2-20 

2,460 

10.720 

39,600  1 

18.680. 

.$2,500 

4.544 

732 

24  i 

725 

$8-36.767 

125,379 

886.841 

758,391 

140.880 

$726,995 

288,564 

2,932,722 

4,220,815 

2,017,622 

$6,638 

549 

46,843  i 

1,064 

\ 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 

Manufactures, 


Amount  orer . 

LEAD . 

WHITE  LEAD— lbs 

LEATHER . 

LEATHER  — Bend) 
and  Butt — lbs  ...  J 
LEATHER,  Ham’s  ) 

— pounds . j 

LEATHER,  Sole— lbs 
LEATHER,  Upper  I 

— pounds . J 

LEATHER,  Patent ) 

— square  feet . J 

CALF  SKINS . 

MATERIALS— not] 
otherwise  prorid-  v 

ed  for . j 

MARINE  ENGINES 
MOROCCO  SKINS,! 

dressed . J 

MUSTARD— lbs . 

OIL,  Lard — gallons... 
OIL,  Linseed — gall’s.. 
OIL.  not  otherwise! 

prov’ed  for,  gall’s  J 
OIL,  Petroleum,  galls 
PAINTS  &  PAINT-! 
ERS’  COLORS. ...  I 

PAPER . 

PAPER,  not  other-  ] 
wise  prOT'ded  for  ^ 

— quires . j 

PARASOLS  &  UM-  J 

BRELLAS . .  j 

PASTEBOARD . 

GROUND  PEPPER! 

— pounds . I 

PICKLES . 

PIMENTO — pounds . 

POTTERY  WABE . 

PRES’RY’D  FRUITS 
PRES’RY’D  MEATS. 
SAILS  &  AWNINGS. 
SALERATUS  and  i 
BICARBONATE 
OF  SODA— lbs. ... ) 
SHEEP  SKINS—  ! 

curried . j 

SHIPS . . 

SILK . 

SILVER . 

SNUFF — pounds . 

SOAP,  Fancy — lbs . 

SO.AP  Common — lbs. 

STARCH— lbs . 

SUGAR  REFINED.... 

TIN . 

TOBACCO— lbs . . 

VARNISH . 

WILLOW . 

WOOD .  ■ 

WOOL . 

WORSTED . 

ZINC . 


Totals. 

Value. 


$19,871,590 
$5:!4.599 
3,584,800  $430,176 

$4,1 30,30  ( j 

29,695  $14,847 


55.176 

92.980 


$30,347. 
$55,788 


Total  of  Manufac  ] 
tures  other  than  y 
Iron . j 


;960,624  $480,312 

2,800  $1,400 

80,444  $241,332 


$27,848,734 

$229,847 

$757,798 
81.945  $40,972 

300.655  $350,982 

626,900  $802,432 

9.899  $-23,262 

454,751  $409,275 

$70,565 

$795,259 


$1,-544,452 

$931,471 

$38,623 

484.928  $161,643 

$3,580, 
33,346  $10,004 

$119,332 
$36,901 
$3,200 
$121,053 


157,000  $31,400 

$335,008, 
$401,600 
$88,540 
$152,202! 
21,890  $21,890, 

1.678.820  $502,146 

5.911,800  $649,888 

394,000  $47,280- 

$8,3* '5,867 ; 
586,667 
1,141,513  $228.-303 

$106,680 
$8,525 
$-2,748,258 
$10,186,717 
$54,030 
$1,064 


$85,530,496 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 


STATEMENT— (7oncZM(?ed 


Manufactures. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Totals. 

District 

District, 

District. 

District. 

District. 

Value. 

Amount  over . 

RAILS  re  rolled,  ton? 

317 

20 

BAND,  llOOl^  and) 

PLATE— tons....  f 

2,525 

6,744 

1 

9,270  $92,700 

BLOOMS  &  ROLL’D! 

BARS — tons j 

HEAVY  CAST’NGSl 

57 

l;. 

13,376 

3,269 

199 

16,913  $1,622,170 

p 

— tons . j 

CUT  NAILS  AND) 

448 

4,559 

1,588 

9.117 

11; 

15,824  $1,582,400 

RIVETS— tons...  j 

6 

81 

44 

1,298 

4 

1,431  $286,40oj 

MANUFACTURESi 

FROM  TAXED  V 

1 ! 

IKON — tons . J 

4 

388 

291 

683  $68,300  j  i 

1 

■< 

HOLLOW  WARESi 

&  STOVES— tons/ 

343 

852 

2,691 

121.350 

1,766 

5,632  $1,130,400 
$329,817 
2,099  $1,259,4001 

1 

1 

MARINE  ENGINES 

$108,467 

STEEL  BARS— tons.. 

2,069 

30 

s 

STEEL  in  various) 

manafactures . j 

$104,925 

652,257 

97,520 

95,097 

949,7991 

IRON  in  various) 

manufactures . / 

$522,501 

1,964,029 

872,678 

3,628,93. 

467,764 

7,655,907  j 

Manufactures  Iron... 

15,711,5731 

Total  of  Manufac-'l 

tures  other  than  V 
Iron . J 

$85,530,496 

Total  Manufactures... 

$101,242,069 

r*HORNEDCAT’LE'l 

exceeding  18  mos.  > 
old — head . j 

1,270 

13,600 

26,185 

22,905 

7,075 

71,035  $4,262,100 

*CA1.VES  &  CAT  ) 

TLE  under  eigh  > 

een  mos — head.] 

5,020 

26,500 

12,520 

7,320 

51,360  $308,160 

*HOG  Sever  100  lbs. ! 

— head . / 

517 

15,538 

33,717 

26,314 

1,210 

77,296  $917,552 

*SHKEP&  LAMBS) 

— head . / 

110 

4,986 

86,789 

125,855 

2,431 

220,171  $1,100,855 

c 

*ADVERTISEM’NTS 

$421,339 

61.800 

10  038 

7,671 

439,048 

$1,872,801 

$9,444,500 

o 

*CITY  RAILROADS. 

244,733 

543,668 

4,000 

1,022.600 

*AUCTION  SALES... 

$8,323,060 

471,000 

'  19,060 

627,50 

Cattle.  &c.,  Slaugh  ) 

^  tered,  value . j 

$18,355,016 

Aeeresate . 

$119,597,085 

*  Articles  not  properly  to  be  classed  with  the  foregoing. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE. 


Ill 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  PAYMENTS 

To  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue,  hy  the  United  States,  hy 
Pennsylvania,  and  hy  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  June  ^i)th, 
1864. 


j  SOUBCES  OF  REVEXUE. 

United  States. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia' i 

1  Manufactures  and  Productions . 

75,403.386 

9  585  964 

3,522.532  : 

Slaughtered  Animals . 

695.201 

75.950 

28.830  i 

Railroads.  Bridges.  <tc . 

2.895.998 

376  844 

252.007 

Auction  Sales . 

138  082 

15.156 

9.445 

Licenses . 

7.145.388 

756975 

2.59.728 

1st  Income  Tax  1863 . 

14,919.279 

2,035.166 

1,178.681 

Legacies . . . 

310.836 

39.008 

22.176 

i  Schedule  A.  Silver  Plate.  &c . 

520,283 

49,745 

21.3C8 

1  Passports . 

483 

45 

3 

I ;  Penalties . 

185.224 

25,625 

3,567  ! 

'  Total  paid  to  Collectors . 

$102,509,241 

$12,960,482 

$5,297,777  | 

i  Paid  directly  hv  Banks,  R.  R.  Cos.,  kc.,  &c . 

7,017.547 

1,027,683 

428,201  i 

Tax  on  Salaries,  United  States . 

1,707.121 

I 

1  Stamps . 

5,894.945 

(est.)  736.868 

(est.)307,028  i 

;  Passports  from  State  Department . 

19,515 

1,326 

652  : 

Proceeds  of  Suits . 

408 

50 

21  ‘ 

Warrants  of  Distress . 

7,967 

1,000 

416  ; 

Grand  Total  paid . 

$117,145,747 

$13,727,509 

$6,033,998  1 

Expenses  of  Collection, . 

3,787.704 

486.353 

*110,5% 

i 

(3  8  10  per  cent.) 

$113,358,043 

$13.241 156 

$5,923,460  i 

488  I'^l 

Paid  into  Treasury . 

$108,570,922 

- . 

*  2 110  per  cent. 


The  Special  Income  Tax  levied  in  1864  on  the  profits  of  business  and 
Incomes  from  Salaries  and  Fixed  Investments  (for  the  year  1863)  was, 


Philadelphia,  First  District .  $181,597 

“  Second  “  1,162,111 

“  Third  “  299,725 

“  Fourth  “  422,730 

“  Fifth  “  264,195 


Total .  §2,330,358 

Making  the  total  of  taxation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  levied  for 

1863  and  paid  in  1864 .  $8,364,356 


For  the  same  time  the  taxes  paid  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were, 


Ascertained .  $13,727,500 

Special  Income  Tax,  estimated  at  the  ratio  of 

city  taxation .  4,000,000 

Total  war  tax  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  $17,727,500 


PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


INSPECTIONS,  WEIGHING,  MEASURING  AND  GAUGING. 


Inspectors  of  Bark,  Beef  and  Pork,  Butter  and  Lard,  Domestic  Distilled 
Spirits,  Flax  Seed,  Flour  and  Meal,  Leather,  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  Salted  Fish  and 
Tobacco,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  Philadel¬ 
phia  two  Inspectors  of  Distilled  Spirits,  who  shall  appoint  one  or  more  deputies. 
The  chief  Inspector  of  Flour  and  Grain  to  appoint  three  deputies. 

AH  Inspectors  and  their  Deputies  to  be  sworn  officers,  and  to  give  bond  with 
surety. 

Inspection  is  compulsory  only  on  the  above  articles  when  designed  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  but  '■foreign produce  is  wholly  exempt  from  inspection  provided  the  name  of 
the  brand  of  the  State  whence  exported  is  placed  upon  it  at  any  time  previous  to  ex- 
portation. 

Bark — Ground  black  oak,  to  be  shaved  free  from  “ross”  or  outside  bark  ; 
ground  sufficiently  fine  for  use.  The  brands  to  be  merchantable — 1st  quality, 
No.  1  ;  1st  quality,  No.  2;  2d  quality.  No.  1,  2d  quality,  No.  2  ;  3d  quality. 
No.  1,  3d  quality  No.  2.  Fees  for  inspection,  weighing  and  branding,  one 
dollar ;  one-half  from  buyer,  one-half  from  seller. 

Beef  and  Pork. — (Inspection  voluntary.) — When  inspected,  the  words  mer¬ 
chantable  and  Philadelphia  to  be  branded,  with  Inspector’s  name  on  the  cask. 
Fees  for  inspecting,  re-packing  and  branding  each  tierce,  barrel  and  half  bar¬ 
rel,  8  cents.  For  "searching f’  packing,  re-packing,  heading  and  branding  a 
tierce,  20  cents ;  a  barrel  or  half  barrel,  13  cents. 

Butter  and  Lard  of  this  State,  intended  for  export  to  foreign  countries,  to  be 
inspected.  If  found  merchantable  to  be  marked  B.  or  L.,  with  the  qualities 
No.  1  extra.  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Condemned  butter  or  lard  marked  X.  The 
weight  and  tare  to  be  distinctly  marked  on  the  package.  Fees  for  each  pack¬ 
age  and  each  five  canisters,  4  cents. 

Distilled  Siprits. — Each  Inspector  to  be  a  gauger.  Also,  the  gauging  in¬ 
struments  are  designated  by  the  following  clause  of  the  law  :  “Each  Inspector 
shall  keep  constantly  in  good  order  a  correct  set  of  gauging  instruments,  made 
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in  accordance  with  the  standard  measure  of  the  wine  gallon  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  namely,  a  scale,  calipees  asd  bod.  He  shall  also  procure  and 
keep  a  hydrometer,  commonly  called  ‘  Dice’s  Liverpool  Patent  Hydrometer,’  ” 
Standard  proof  to  be — 


One  hundred  parts  spirits  and  one  hundred  water, 
If  five  degrees  below  hydrometer  proof,  . 

If  ten  “  “  “  “  .  . 

If  fifteen  “  “  “  “  .  . 


4th  proof. 
3rd  proof. 
2nd  proof. 
1st  proof. 


The  marks  to  show  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask,  the  quantity  or  number  of 
gallons  out.  and  the  quality  of  proof  of  the  liquor.  Fees,  10  cents  per  cask. 

Flax  Seed  to  be  put  up  in  seven  bushel  or  three  and  a  half  bushel  casks, 
of  sound  oak,  with  12  hoops,  and  with  a  lining  hoop  to  each  head,  fastened 
with  at  least  three  iron  nails.  To  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  cleaner. 
Penalty,  two  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  for  each  cask. 


Floue  axd  Meal — To  be  packed  in  barrels  and  half  barrels,  each  to  have 
ten  hoops,  fastened  with  iron  nails.  The  capacity  of  the  barrel  to  be  196  lbs., 
and  of  the  half  barrel  98  lbs.  The  grades  of  flour  to  be  superfine,  fine  and 
midling.  The  fees  of  Inspectors,  one  cent  per  barrel.  For  each  hogshead  of 
rye  or  Indian  meal,  two  cents.  For  weighing  and  marking  tare  on  hogsheads 
and  puncheons,  30  cents. 

Leathee. — Each  side  of  leather  to  be  stamped  with  weight  and  quality, 
which  are  “good,”  “bad”  and  “damaged.”  Fees  two  cents  for  each  side. 

Pot  and  Peakl  Ashes. — Brand  “first  sort,”  “second  sort,”  “third  sort,” 
with  name  and  Philadelphia. 

Salted  Fish. — Shad  and  herrings  put  up  in  Philadelphia  for  exportation, 
to  be  inspected  and  branded  “Number  One”  or  “Number  Two,” 

Tobacco  designed  for  exportation,  not  bearing  the  marks  of  other  States  to 
be  inspected.  The  Inspector  to  ship  sample.  All  tobacco  submitted  for  in¬ 
spection  shall  make  in  every  hogshead  three  breaks,  from  each  of  which  he 
shall  draw  out,  tie  up  and  seal  two  hands  as  samples,  giving  a  certificate  for 
each  hogshead  so  inspected. 

Weighmasteks  and  Measueeks  are  not  public  officers,  nor  Gaugees,  other¬ 
wise  than  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  regulations.  In  weighing  the 
“Patent  Balance”  is  used  :  the  1200  and  1500  lb.  beam  weighing  to  the  pound; 
the  600  lb.  beam  weighing  to  the  half  pound;  the  500  lb.  beam  weighing  to 
quarter  pound.  When  the  tares  are  marked  on  the  packages  they  are  copied 
by  the  weigher  in  his  return ;  otherwise,  if  required,  the  actual  tare  is  ascer¬ 
tained  and  certified. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  April  20th,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  fees  for  measuring  grain  should  be  increased  to  60  cents  per  100  bushels 
(which  amount  shall  be  equally  divided  between  purchaser  and  seller,)  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  seven  cents  per  100  bushels,  charged  for  headmeasuring,  to  be  paid 
as  heretofore  by  the  purchaser. 


RATES  OF  COMMISSION  AND  STORAGE  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MERCHANTS. 


•40k‘ 


On  Flour,  not  less  than  3  cents  per  barrel  for  labor,  3  cents  per  barrel  for  inspection  and  coop¬ 
erage,  3  cents  per  barrel  for  storage. 

On  Wheat,  when  received  by  rail,  not  less  than  1  cent  per  bushel,  for  measuring,  storage  and 
labor. 

All  other  grain,  when  received  by  rail,  cents  per  bushel  for  measuring,  storage  and 
labor. 

On  Wheat  and  other  grain,  when  received  afloat,  cents  per  bushel  for  measuring  and  actual 
expenses  incurred  when  stored,  which  shall  not  he  less  than  the  charge  made  by  rail. 

On  Seeds,  Dried  Fruit,  Butter,  Dressed  Hogs,  Feed  and  Meal  in  hags,  and  other  miscellaneous 
produce,  2}/^  per  cent,  commission,  and  1  per  cent,  for  storage,  measuring,  &c. 

A  charge  of  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  for  Fire  Insurance  shall  be  added  in  all  cases  except 
where  sales  are  made  afloat. 

After  the  first  month  shall  have  expired,  the  charge  for  storage  shall  not  be  less  than  3  cents 
per  barrel  per  month  on  Flour,  and  3^  cent  per  bushel  on  grain,  with  of  1  per  cent,  per  month 
Fire  Insurance, 


Cents. 


Bacon . 

....50^ 

1  ton. 

Bark . 

. 50 

Beef . 

....50 

Butter  and  Lard. 

....50 

iC 

Clay . 

Clover  Seed . 

Coal . 

ii 

Corn  Meal . 

....  3 

brl. 

Do  . 

....12 

hhd. 

Dye  Woods . 

..'.25 

ton. 

Flour . 

hrl. 

Grain,  all  kinds... 

.  1 

bush. 

Hemp . 

.  6 

bale. 

Hoop  Poles . 

. 20 

1000. 

Indigo . 

.  8 

chest' 

Receiving  Commission, 

Cents. 


Do  . 

. .  4 

cer. 

Iron . 

. 20 

ton. 

Leather.... . 

Lumber . 

. 20 

1000ft 

Nails . 

. 20 

ton. 

Plaster . 

. 10 

Seeds . 

.  1 

bush_ 

Shingles . 

. 20 

1000 

Shot . 

Soap,  foreign... 

.  4 

box. 

Staves . 

. 20 

1000 

Steel  in  bars  or  bun- 

dies . 

. 20 

ton. 

Sugar . 

. 15 

hhd. 

Do  . . . 

.  5 

brl. 

Cents. 


Do  . 

Tallow . 

Tea . . 

Tin,  block . . 

Tobacco . . 

Do  . 

Do  manf. . 

Whisky . 

. 25  hhd. 

Do  . 

.  6i4brl. 

Whiting . 

Wine . 

Do  . 

Wood,  dye . 

Wool . 
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Rates  of  Storage  per  Month. 


Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 


Almonds . 

.25  ^hhd. 

Cordage . 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet. 

.15  ®  ton. 

Do  . 

4 

bag. 

Cotton . 

. 10 

bale. 

Do  dry  or  gr’d  in 

Alum . 

3 

brl. 

Dry  Goods  in  boxes 

oil . 

.30 

Ashes . 

.  61^ 

U 

or  bales . 

. 1 

cu.  ft. 

Leather  . 

side. 

Bagging . 

. 

piece. 

Duck . . 

.  1 

bolt. 

Lemons  or  Oranges,  6K 

box. 

Bark,  Quercit . 

.40 

hhd. 

Karthenware.... 

. 15 

crate. 

Molasses . 

.15@20  hhd. 

Beeswax . 

.  2V^ 

brl. 

Do 

. 25 

hhd. 

Do  . 

.  8@10  tcs. 

Beef. . 

.  4 

Feathers . 

.  8 

sacks. 

Do  . 

.  5@6 

brl. 

Pork . 

.  5 

ii 

Fish,  pickled,... 

.  5 

brl. 

Nails  . 

ton. 

Bottles . 

3 

grofSR. 

Do  dry . 

.  1 

bnx. 

Oil  ■ninpc  nr  5^0 

Brandy . 

25 

pipe. 

Do  in  bulk 

.  2 

cwt. 

Oil . 

..  IK 

doz. 

Bristles . 

.25 

cask. 

Flax . 

. 62K 

ton. 

Paints . 

..30 

ton. 

Butter . 

.IK 

firkin. 

Flaxseed . 

. 10 

tc. 

Paper,  wrapping. 

..  1 

ream. 

Candles . 

box. 

Do  . 

.  3 

bag. 

Pepper . 

.  2 

bag. 

Cassia . 

6K 

66 

Flour . 

.  3 

brl. 

Pimento . 

..  2 

h6 

Do  . 

• 

mat. 

Gin . 

. 25 

pipe. 

Raisins . 

..  2 

keg. 

Chocolate . 

• 

box. 

Ginger . 

.  2 

bag. 

Do  . 

..  2 

box. 

Cloverseed.. . 

.  1 

bush. 

Grain,  all  kinds. 

.  K 

bush. 

Rice . 

..  6 

tc. 

Do  in  bags. 

.  1 

66 

Uams,  in  bulk.. 

$1  00 

ton. 

Rum . 

..25 

punc. 

Cloves  &  Nutmegs,  8 

case. 

Do  in  hhd.. 

.  ...20 

hhd. 

Salmon . 

..  6K 

brl. 

Corn . 

bush. 

Hardware . 

.  ...25 

66 

Do  . 

..  IK 

kit. 

Cocoa . 

bag 

Hemp . 

. 62K 

ton. 

Salt . 

••  IK 

bush. 

Do  . 

.iiK 

tcs. 

Hempen  Yarns. 

. 20 

reel. 

Saltpetre . 

2 

bag. 

Codfish . 

.25 

hhd. 

Herrings . 

.  1 

box 

Sugar . 

..15@20  hhd. 

Do  . 

.  2 

box. 

Hides  . 

. IK 

hide. 

Do  . 

.10@12  tcs. 

Coffee . 

.20 

hhd. 

Hops . 

.  5 

bale. 

Do  . 

box. 

Do  . 

.12K 

tcs. 

Horns . 

. 50 

1000. 

Do  . 

..  IK 

Lag, 

Do  . 

bag. 

Indigo . 

.  3 

cer. 

Tea . 

..  4 

chest. 

Copper  in  pigs . 

.,15 

ton. 

Do  . 

.  8 

case. 

Tobacco . 

..25 

hhd. 

Do  sheets  or 

Iron,  pigs  &  bl’m...l0 

ton. 

Do  . 

.  6 

bale. 

bolts . 

..20 

te 

Do  bolts,  sheet  or 

Do  . 

.  1 

box. 

Corn  Meal . 

brl. 

nail  rods . 

. 20 

ton. 

Wool . 

..10 

bale. 

Do  . 

hhd. 

Lard . 

.  IK 

kegs. 

Whisky . 

..  5 

brl. 

Copperas . 

hhd. 

Do  . 

...25 

hhd. 

Commissions  for  Purchasing. 

On  produce  generally,  one  half  the  charges  made  for  selling,  and  2]/^  per  cent,  on  all  other 
goods. 

Commission  for  Receiving  and  Shipping  hence  to  other  Ports. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Flour  and  Meal...  ^  hrl.  I  Flour  and  Meal...  2,]^  ^  hf.  hrl.  I  Peas  and  Beans .  1  ^  bush. 

Corn  Meal  . 25  hhd.  [Grain,  all  kinds.  1  bus.  j  Seeds,  all  kinds .  3  “ 


Commission  for  Loading  Merchandise  in  Cars  and  Boats. 

On  store  goods  and  merchandise  generally,  75  cents  per  ton. 


Leakage  and  Breakage. 

On  Spirits  2  per  cent. ;  Ale,  Beer  and  Porter  in  bottles,  10  per  cent.  All  other  liquors  in 
botltes  5  per  cent. 

Rules. 

In  all  cases  where  acceptances  are  made  on  produce,  in  anticipation  of  sales,  the  commission 
merchant  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  in  order  to  meet  the  drafts  at  maturity. 

Delivery  will  be  accomplished  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  when  he  places  at  the  door  of  his  ware¬ 
house,  flour  or  meal,  in  a  position  to  be  removed  by  the  purchaser’s  porters  or  stevedores ;  and 
grain,  when  pointed  out  to  the  purchaser  or  his  agent. 

The  expenses  of  towing  and  wharfage  of  boats  and  vessels  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  of 
the  cargo,  when  moved  for  his  accommodation. 
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FEES  FOR  WEIGHING. 


REGULAR  FEES  FOR  WEIGHING,  AGREED  UPON  BY 

THE  PUBLIC  WEIGHERS. 


Butter  in  kegs 
Do  in  barrels 
Do  in  half  barrels  and  tubs 
Bleaching  Powders  . 

Codfish  in  casks 
Do  loose  and  bundles  . 

Coffee  in  bags 
Do  all  other  kinds 
Do  in  pockets  and  mats 
Do  in  barrels 
Cotton  in  bales,  (Southern) 

Do  do  (South  American) 

Do  when  stowed 
Do  Seed  in  bags 
Do  do  in  barrels 
Canary  Seed  in  bags 
Do  do  in  barrels 
Clover  Seed  in  bags 
Do  do  in  barrels 
Cutch  .... 

Dry  Goods  .... 

Dried  Pruits  .... 

Flax  Seed  in  bags,  (American) 

Do  do  (Foreign) 

Do  in  barrels 
Do  cake 

Fustic  .... 

Gums  in  cases,  4  and  under 
Do  do  over  6 

Do  in  hhds..  bbls.  or  bags 
Do  in  basjs,  when  weighed  single 
Hides  and  Hide  Cuttings  in  bales  . 

Do  loose  .... 

Do  slaughtered  . 

Hide  cuttings,  loose  . 

Ham  and  Bacon  in  casks  . 

Do  do  in  cases 

Do  do  in  tierces  . 

Hogs  and  loose  meat 
Indigo  in  ceroons  and  cases,  4  and  under 
Do  do  do  over  6 

Lead  in  pigs  .... 

Do  in  rolls  . 

Do  old  .... 

Lard  in  kegs  .... 

Do  in  tierces  and  barrels 
Do  in  half  barrels  . 

Liquorice  in  cases 

Logwood  .... 

Idgnumvitge  .  .  . 

Opium  in  cases 
Do  when  emptied 
Pimento  .... 

Pepper  .... 

Pea  Nuts 

Rice  in  tierces  and  half  tierces 
Do  in  barrels  and  bags 
Do  in  half  barrels  . 

Rags  in  bales  .  .  . 

Do  in  sacks 
Do  in  crates  and  loose 
Rosewood  .... 


3  cents  per  keg. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

5  cents  each. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  100  lbs. 

4  cents  100  lbs. 

2]/^  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

cents  per  bale. 

8  cen  ts  per  bale. 

3  cents  per  bale  extra. 
3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

61^  cents  per  barrel. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 
6]4  cents  per  barrel. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

6^  cents  per  barrel. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

6J^  cents  per  100  lbs. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

23^  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

2  cents  per  100  lbs, 

50  cents  per  ton. 

25  cents  per  case. 

15  cents  per  case. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

15  cents  per  bag. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

6  cents  per  100  lbs. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

10  cents  per  100  lbs. 

2  cents  per  160  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

8  cents  per  tierce. 

5  cents  per  100  lbs. 

15  cents  each. 

25  cents  each, 

2  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

10  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  keg. 

8  cents  each. 

5  cents  each. 

15  cents  per  case.  • 

50  cents  per  ton. 

50  cents  per  ton. 

373^  cents  per  case. 

75  cents  per  case. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 
123^  cents  each. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

5  cents  each. 

2  cents  per  100  lbs. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

10  cents  per  100  lbs. 

$1  per  ton. 
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Sugar  in  hogsheads  and  tierces 
Do  in  boxes 
in  barrels 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


in  bags 


in  Brazil  boxes 
in  Canton  boxes 

when  restowed  or  pulled  out,  charge  to  be  made 
Sumac,  (American,) 

Do  (Foieign) 

Saltpetre  in  bags 
Do  in  kegs 
Sal  Soda 
Timothy  Seed 
Tea  in  chests 
Do  ill  half  chests 


for  the  same 


Tobacco  in  stems  and  hogsheads 
Do  in  boxes  or  bales  . 

Do  in  cases 

Tallow  in  casks 
Do  in  in  tierces  and  barrels 
Do  in  ceroons 
Tares,  under  8 
Do  over  12 

Wool  in  bales  under  150  lbs.  each 
Do  do  over  150  lbs.  each 
Walnuts 


2  cents  per  100  lbs. 
12}^  cents  per  box. 

6}^  cents  per  barrel 
21^  cents  per  100  lbs. 
75  cents  per  box. 

3  cents  per  box. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  ICO  lbs. 
2J^  cents  per  100  lbs. 
6I4  cents  per  keg. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

6  cents  per  chest. 

4  cents  per  chest. 

2  cents  per  100  lbs. 

cents  each. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

2  cents  per  100  lbs. 

8  cents  each. 

6}y^  cents  per  ceroon. 
12*4  cents  each. 

8  cents  each. 

6*4  cents  per  bale. 

4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

3  cents  per  100  lbs. 


TABLE  OF  FEES,  CUSTOM  HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Registered  Vessels. 

Admeasurement  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons,  1  cent  per  ton . 

Admeasurement  exceeding  one  hundred,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  tons . $1  05 

Admeasurement  exceeding  two  hundred  tons .  2  00 

Certificate  of  Kegistry,  $2 — Bond,  25  cents .  2  25 

Endorsement  of  Register .  1  00 

Entrance  (from  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons .  1  50 

Do  do  do  100  tons  and  upwards .  2  50 

Clearance  (to  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons .  1  50 

Do  do  do  100  tons  and  upwards .  2  50 

List  of  crews,  25  cents — Bond,  40  cents .  65 

Bill  of  Health .  20 

Post  Entry .  2  00 

Entrance  from  other  districts,  including  permit  to  land .  1  50 

Clearance,  including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  jto  district .  1  50 

Enrolled  and  Licensed  Vessels. 

Admeasurement,  five  and  under  twenty  tons .  50 

Do  twenty,  not  exceeding  seventy  tons .  75 

Do  above  seventy,  not  exceeding  100  tons .  1  00 

Do  above  one  hundred  tons .  1  50 

Certificate  of  Enrolment .  50 

Do  License  not  above  twenty  tons .  25 

Do  do  above  twenty,  not  above  100  tons .  50 

Do  do  above  100  tons . : .  1  00 

Endorsement  on  Enrolment  or  License .  20 

Entrance,  including  permit  to  land,  under  50  tons .  25 

Do  do  do  above  50  tons .  50 

Clearance,  including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  to  district,  under  50  tons .  25 

Do  do  do  do  do  above  fifty  tons .  50 
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ACTS  OF  CONGRESS,  &c. 


ACTS  OF  CONORESS  AND  ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  INITIATED  BY  THE  BOARD  AND 
PASSED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THEIR  ACTION. 

A  further  Supplement  to  the  Act  relating  to  Limited  Partnerships^  Ap¬ 
proved  March  2\stj  1836. 

[The part  in  italics  omitted  in  the  law  as  passed.) 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  OF  THE  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  any  special  partner  to  make  his  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  any  limited  partnership  he  may  become  a  member  of,  in  cash, 
goods,  or  merchandise :  Provided,  That  when  such  contributions  are  made  in 
goods  or  merchandise,  the  same  shall  first  be  appraised  under  oath,  or  affirma¬ 
tion  by  appraisers  skilled  and  well  versed  in  the  business  to  which  the  said  partner¬ 
ship  pertains^  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  the 
county  in  which  such  partnership  is  to  be  carried  on :  and  provided  also. 
That  in  the  certificate  as  now  required  by  law,  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
said  goods  shall  be  fully  set  forth  and  described.  And  provided  further,  how¬ 
ever,  That  in  all  cases  where  merchandise  shall  wholly  or  in  part,  have  been  contri¬ 
buted  instead  of  cash,  as  the  capital  of  the  limited  partnership,  it  shall  be  so  stated 
in  all  the  publications  made  as  required  by  the  Act,  to  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Section  2.  The  business  of  the  partnership  shall  be  conducted  under  a  firm, 
in  which  the  names  of  all  the  general  partners  shall  be  inserted,  except  that 
when  there  are  more  than  two  general  partners,  the  firm  name  may  consist  of 
either  two  of  such  partners,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  “and  company,” 
but  the  said  partnership  shall  put  up  upon  some  conspicuous  place  on  the 
outside,  and  in  front  of  all  its  chief  places  of  business,  a  sign,  on  which  shall 
be  painted,  in  legible  English  characters,  all  the  names  in  full  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  said  partnership,  stating  who  are  general,  and  who  are  special  partners. 

S.  W.  DeCOURSEY,  Esq,,  Chairman. 

Thirty-Eighth  Congress.  Ch.  XL. 

Feb.  20th,  1865. 

An  Act  to  enlarge  the  Port  of  Entry  and  Delivery  for  the  District  of 

Philadelphia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the  Port  of  Entry  and  Delivery  for  the 
District  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  bounded  on  the  River  Delaware  by  Frankford 
Creek  on  the  North,  and  by  Broad  street  on  the  south. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  conflict¬ 
ing  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  Feb.  20th,  1865. 


S.  V.  MERRICK. 


BOOKS  IKD  PAMPHLETS 

ADDED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BOARD  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1864. 


SEVEN  VOLUMES  CONGRESSIONAL  GLOBE. 

ONE  VOLUME  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS.  J.  W.  Forney,  Esq. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  PENNSYLVANIA:— 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  SENATE,  1863. 

LAWS  ENACTED,  1863. 

EXECUTIVE  DOCUMENTS,  1863. 

LEGISLATURE  DOCUMENTS,  1863. 

REPORTS:— 

PATENT  OFFICE  (Mechanical). 

“  “  PLATES.  J.  W.  Forney. 

CONDITION  OF  BANKS.  L.  Blodget. 

SECRETARY  OF  TREASURY,  1863. 

ON  FINANCES,  1863. 

BANK  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  YORK,  1863.  H.  Vandyck,  Esq. 
COMMISSIONER  INTERNAL  REVENUE,  1863  and  1861. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Lewis. 

BANK  COMMISSIONERS  OF  MAINE,  1863  and  1864. 

A.  C.  Robins,  Esq. 

OF  BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  1864,  (Complete.) 

Hon.  C.  E.  K.  Kortright. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS,  1862. 

ON  THE  MASSACRE  AT  FORT  PILLOW.  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly. 
AUDITOR  GENERAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  ON  RAILROADS  AND 
CANALS,  1862  and  1864. 

FINANCES  U.  S.,  1864.  L.  Blodget. 

CANAL  COMMISSIONERS,  N.  Y.,  1864. 

BOARDS  OF  TRADE  AND  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE,  Milwaukee, 
Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Troy,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati,  1863. 
MONTREAL,  1863  and  1864. 

CORN  EXCHANGE,  PHILADA.,  1863  and  1864. 

READING  R.R.  SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  CO. 

LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAV.  CO.  NORTH  PENNA.  R.R.,  1864. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Abraham  J.  Lewis 
William  B.  Heed 
William  M.  Swain 
John  Thomson  . 
Simon  Delbert  . 
Robert  Cornelius 
Isaac  F.  Baker 
George  Howell 


126  Chestnut  St. 

424  Walnut  St. 

256  South  Third  St. 

339  South  Fifth  St. 

116  South  Twentieth  St. 
1027  Arch  St. 

1019  Arch  St. 

1530  Chestnut  St. 


/ 


C.  H.  &  G.  Abbott 
Adams  &  Co. 

Adolph  &  Keen  . 

J.  T.  Alburger  &  Co.  . 
James  Alderdice 
Allen  &  Needles 
Allman  &  Wenger 
Altemus  &  Cozens 
American  Bank  Note  Co., 
President 

Angler,  Hugel  &  Co  . 


R.  Draper 


Archer  &  Reeves 

Arnold,  Nusbaum  &  Nirdlinger 

Simon  W.  Arnold 

George  H  Ashton 

Atwood,  White  &  Co.  . 

P.  J.  Aubin 
J.  T.  Audenried  . 

Lewis  Audenried  &  Co. 


18  North  Fourth  st. 

320  Chestnut  st. 

62  North  Second  st. 

414  and  416  South  Front  st. 

314  South  Delaware  av. 

42  South  Delaware  av. 

207  and  209  North  Broad  st, 

241  Chestnut  st. 

S.  E.  corner  Third  and  Walnut  sts. 
F.  and  M.  Bank,  Chestnut  st.,  and 
Hutchinson  and  Thompson. 

46  North  Delaware  av. 

333  Market  st. 

333  Market  st. 

832  Market  st. 

509  Market  st. 

210  South  Front  st. 

420  North  Delaware  av. 

205  Walnut  st. 


Baeder,  Delany  &  Adamson 
Jacob  Baily 

William  M.  Baird  &  Co. 
Baker  &  Folsom 
M,  W.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Stephen  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Barcroft  &  Co.  . 


14  South  Fourth  st. 

Broad  st.  near  Spring  Garden. 
132  South  Delaware  av. 

138  North  Delaware  av. 

500  North  Broad  st, 

S,  W.  Front  and  Walnut  sts. 
405  and  407  Market  st. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 
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Isaac  Barton  &  Co. 

Baugh  &  Sons  . 

William  Beatty  &  Sons 
Bement  &  Dougherty  . 
Leonard  Benkert 

H.  B.  &  G.  W.  Benners 
Bennett  &  Co.  . 

Bernadou  &  Brother  . 

S.  H.  Bibighaus  . 

E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle 

R.  &  W.  C.  Biddle  &  Co. 
Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.  . 
Billings,  Roop  &  Co.  . 

I.  Binswanger 
Bishop,  Simons  &  Co. 
Samuel  Bispham  &  Sons 
G.  W.  Blabon 
Blanchard  &  Lea 
Lorin  Blodget 
Bloomingdale  &  Rhine 
Blum  &  Rau 

John  H.  Blye 
Boker  &  Brothers 
Boldin  &  Penrose 
Sam’l  Bolton  &  Co. 

Bond  &  Brother  . 

Jas.  C.  Booth 
Charles  &  Henry  Borie 
Boswell  &  Wilson 
William  G  Boulton  . 
Boyd  &  Hough  . 

Boyd  &  Stroud  . 

Boyer  &  Barclay 
Brooke  &  Pugh  . 

Brooks,  Brothers  &  Co. 
Brown,  Brothers  &  Co 
David  S.  Brown  &  Co. 
Frederick  Brown 
Brown,  Hill  &  Co 

T.  W.  &  M.  Brown 
Browning  &  Brothers 
Bucknor,  McCammon  &  Co 
Budd  &  Comly  . 

Benjamin  Bullock’s  Sons 
Bunting  &  Jones 

Burgin  &  Sons  . 

Bush  &  Kurtz 
Washington  Butcher  . 
.John  M  Butler  . 

Frederick  Butterfield  &  Co 
Buzby  &  Co. 


35  South  Second  st. 

20  South  Delaware  av. 

501  Commerce  st. 

2029  and  2031  Callowhill  st. 

716  Chestnut  st. 

27  South  Front  st. 

518  Market  st. 

504  South  Delaware  av. 

216  North  Third  st. 

508  Minor  st. 

131  Market  st. 

326  Walnut  st 
24  and  26  Bank  st. 

320  Market  st. 

105  Arch  st. 

629  Market  st. 

124  North  Third  st. 

105  South  Fourth  st. 

246  South  Eighth  st. 

332  Market  st. 

63  North  Third  st. 

733  Chestnut  st. 

412  Market  st. 

106  North  Delaware  av. 

Poplar  Street  wharf. 

N.  E.  cor  Front  and  Chestnut  sts. 
U.  S.  Mint. 

No.  3  Exchange. 

400  Chestnut  st. 

128  Walnut  st. 

17  South  Water  st. 

32  North  Fourth  st. 

127  and  129  North  Water  st 
1731  Market  st. 

122  and  124  Chestnut  st. 

211  Chestnut  st. 

44  and  46  South  Front  st. 

441  Chestnut  st. 

40  North  Front  st. 

Ill  Chestnut  st. 

30  North  Front  st. 

38  North  Delaware  av. 

238  North  Delaware  av. 

16  South  Front  st. 

28  South  Delaware  av. 

133  Arch  st. 

137  North  Third  st. 

146  and  148  North  Front  st. 

242  Chestnut  st. 

119  Chestnut  st. 

931  and  933  Market  st. 


Cabeen  &  Co. 

Joseph  Cabot,  Allentown  Iron  Co 
Cabot  &  Pemberton 
Cadbury  &  Rhoads 


403  Walnut  st. 

105  Walnut  st. 

135  South  Front  st. 
117  Chestnut  st. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


John  Cadwalader 
Cain,  Hacker  &  Cook 
Caldwell  &  Co.  . 

A.  Campbell  &  Co. 

James  R.  Campbell  &  Co. 

Canby  &  Hughes 
Geo.  W.  Carpenter,  Henszey  &  Co. 
W.  &  F.  Carpenter 
Carrow,  Thibault  &  Co. 

H.  L.  Carson  &  Son  . 

Charles  S.  Carstairs  . 

James  Carstairs  . 

Carter  &  Scattergood 
A.  G.  Cattell  &  Co. 

Chambers  &  Cattell  . 

James  B.  Chandler 
Joseph  R.  Chandler  . 

Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Cana 
H.  V.  Lesley,  Secretary 

A.  F.  Chesebrough  &  Co. 

George  W.  Childs 
Christian  &  Curran 
C.  E.  Claghorn  . 

E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.  . 

John  C.  Clark  &  Son  . 

Edwin  Clinton  . 

William  P.  Clyde 
Cochran  &  Russell 
Coffin  &  Altemus 
Arthur  G.  Coffin,  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A. 
Henry  Cohen 
A  M.  Collins 
T.  K.  Collins 

B.  B.  Comegys 
Conrad  &  Serrill 
Conrad  &  Walton 
A.  B.  Cooley  &  Co.  . 

Cooper,  Parham  &  Work 
Cope  Brothers  . 

Copper  &  Fry 
Cornelius  &  Baker 
J  V.  Cowell  &  Son 
Thomas  H.  Craige  &  Co. 

W.  Cramp  &  Sons 
John  C.  Cresson 
Crissy  &  Markley 
S.  H  Crittenden  &  Co 
Croasdale,  Campbell  &  Co, 

J.  P.  Crozer  &  Sons  . 

George  Crump  . 

C.  H.  Cummings  &  Son 
William  Cummings  &  Son 
Allen  Cuthbert  . 

Theodore  Cuyler 


Co. 


John  G.  Dale,  Philada.  and  Liverpool 
Steamship  Company 


252  South  Fourth  st. 

214  Walnut  st. 

822  Chestnut  st. 

125  Chestnut  st. 

727  Chestnut  st. 

314  Market  st. 

737  Market  st. 

825  Chestnut  st. 

308  Chestnut  st. 

102  Chestnut  st. 

126  Walnut  st. 

520  South  Delaware  av. 

N.  E.  cor.  5th  and  Callowhill. 

26  North  Delaware  av. 

32  North  Third  st. 

308  Chestnut  st. 

155  North  Tenth  st. 

417  Walnut  st. 

10  North  Delaware  av. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  st. 

150  North  Delaware  av. 

120  Chestnut  st. 

35  South  Third  st. 

230  Dock  st. 

908  Chestnut  st. 

14  South  Delaware  av. 

22  North  Front  st. 

220  Chestnut  st. 

230  Walnut  st. 

507  Chestnut  st. 

506  Minor  st. 

705  Jayne  st. 

Philadelphia  Bank. 

206  Chestnut  st. 

623  Market  st. 

214  South  Delaware  av. 

51  North  Third  st. 

1  Walnut  st. 

522  Minor  st. 

710  Chestnut  st. 

700  Chestnut  st. 

S.  W.  cor.  Jefferson  and  Howard  sis. 
Foot  of  Otis  st.,  Kensington. 

1702  Summer  st. 

422  Library  st. 

N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Chestnut  sts. 
104  North  Delaware  av. 

113  South  Front  st. 

619  Walnut  st. 

143  and  145  North  Water  st. 

404  South  Delaware  av. 

28  South  Eighth  st. 

704  Walnut  st. 


109  Walnut  st. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 
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Dale,  Ross  &  Co. 

Dallett  &  Son 
JohnDallett 
O.  Dallett  &  Co. 

0.  Wilson  Davis 
Dawson,  Ford  &  Co.  . 

De  Coursey,  Lafourcade  &  Co. 
Delaware  Mutual  Insurance  Co 
A.  J.  Derbyshire  &  Co. 

James  Devereaux 
D.  P.  Dieterich  . 

Dohan  &  Taitt  . 

Thomas  Drake  . 

Drexel  &  Co. 

Wm.  A.  Drown  &  Co.  . 

George  Dufour  . 

Du  Hadway  &  Dodson 
Duncannon  Iron  Works 
Dunwoody  &  Brothers 
Charles  Dutilh  . 


521  Market  st. 

129  South  Front  st. 

128  Walnut  st. 

122  Market  st. 

S.  E.  cor.  Third  and  Chestnut  sts. 
106  South  Front  st. 

631  Chestnut  st. 

S.  E.  corner  Third  and  Walnut  sts. 
110  North  Delaware  av. 

420  South  Delaware  av. 

308  Chestnut  st. 

17  and  19  North  Water  st. 
Twenty-first  and  Pine  sts. 

34  South  Third  st. 

246  Market  st. 

108  Walnut  st. 

201  Market  st. 

208  North  Delaware  av. 

142  North  Broad  st. 

304  Walnut  st. 


James  S.  Earle  &  Son 
Edwards  &  Bettle 
J.  A.  Elliott  &  Co. 
Chas.  Ellis,  Son  &  Co 
Peter  C.  Erben  . 
Etting,  Son  &  Co. 

B.  C.  Evans  &  Co. 
George  P.  Evans 
Evans  &  Hassall 


816  Chestnut  st. 

8  North  Front  st. 

403  Market  st. 

N.  E.  cor.  Seventh  and  Market  sts. 
206  West  Logan  Square. 

144  North  Delaware  av. 

246  Chestnut  st. 

246  Chestnut  st. 

418  Arch  st. 


Farnham,  Kirkham  &  Co. 
John  Farnum  &  Co.  . 
Farrel,  Herring  &  Co. 
David  Faust  &  Co. 

C.  J.  Fell  &  Brother  . 


Thomas  S.  Fernon 
Field  &  Keehmle 
Field,  Langstroth  &  C 
F.  J.  Figueira 
Fitler,  Weaver  &  Co. 
Stephen  and  James  IVl 
Philip  Ford  &  Co. 

John  W.  Forney 
William  Parker  Foulke 
Henry  C.  Fox 
Frederick  Fraley 
A.  H.  Franciscus 
Frothingham  &  Wells 
Alexander  Fullerton 
S.  Fulton  &  Co.  . 
Furbush  &  Gage 
Furness,  Brinley  &  Co 


Flanagan 


230  and  232  Chestnut  st. 

233  Chestnut  st. 

629  Chestnut  st. 

49  North  Third  st. 

120  Soutn  Front  st. 

Pres.  P.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.,  Broad  and 
Wash  av. 

423  Walnut  st. 

142  South  Front  st. 

440  Market  st. 

128  Walnut  st 
22  North  Delaware  av. 

304  South  Delaware  av. 

525  Market  st. 

Ill  South  Fourth  st. 

1827  Pine  st. 

2220  Lombard  st, 

417  Walnut  st. 

433  Market  st. 

34  South  Front  st. 

710  Spruce  st. 

207  North  Water  st. 

3  South  Front. 

429  Market  st. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS, 


Gans,  Leiberman  &  Co. 

Garretson,  Brady  &  Co. 

Thopaas  C  Garrett 
Garsed  &  Brother 
Gaskill  &  Galvin 
Gaw,  Macalester  &  Co. 

William  Getty  .... 
Charles  Gibbons. 

Gillespie,  Zeller  &  Co. 

W.  D.  Glenn  .... 
Jacob  W.  GoflF  .... 
Goldman  &  Berg 
James  Graham  &  Co. 

N.  H.  Graham  &  Co.  . 

C.  H.  Grant  &  Co.  . 

Grant  &  Son  .... 
Robert  E.  Gray  .  •  .  . 

Edwin  Greble  .... 
William  M.  Greiner  . 

Grove  &  Brother 
Joseph  C.  Grubb  &  Co. 

Haddock,  Reed  &  Co.  . 

Hallowell,  Gardiner  &  Co.  . 
Harris,  Shortridge  &  Co.  . 
Hammett,  Van  Dusen  &  Lochman 
James  C.  Hand  &  Co,  . 

Handy  &  Brenner 
Harbert,  Davis  &  Co. 

John  Harding,  Jr.  &  Son  . 
Harrison.  Brothers  &  Co,  . 
Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.  . 

Hartell  &  Letchworth 
Hassard  &  Co.  .  .  .  . 

Hay  &  McDevitt 
Heaton  &  Denckla 
Hellings  &  Brother 

A.  F.  Henderson 
T.  C.  Henry  &  Co. 

Henry  W.  Hansel 
Alexander  Heron,  Jr.,  &  Co. 
Herr  &  Wagner  .... 

E.  Hey  &  Brother 
Hildeburn  &  Brother  . 

Thomas  Hilsen  &  Co.  . 

William  Hogg,  Jr. 

B.  Hooley  &  Son 
Hoopes  &  Townsend  . 
Horstmann,  Brothers  &  Co. 

H.  H.  Houston  .  .  .  . 

George  C.  Howard 
J  C  Howe  &  Co. 

Arthur  H.  Howell 

F.  A.  Hoyt  &  Brother 
Hoyt,  Sprague  &  Co.  . 
Humphreys,  Hoffman  &  Wright  . 


23  North  Third  st. 

807  Market  st. 

712  Chestnut  st. 

Frankford, 

600  North  Delaware  av. 

315  Walnut  st. 

425  Chestnut  st. 

252  South  Third  st. 

601  Market  st. 

26  South  Fourth  st. 

318  Market  st. 

306  Market  st. 

Ill  South  Front  st. 

29  North  Water  st. 

105  Arch  st. 

126  South  Delaware  av. 

901  Arch  st. 

1708  Chestnut  st. 

109  Chestnut  st, 

212,  214  and  216  Race  st. 

236  Market  st. 

438  and  440  Market  st. 

615  Chestnut  st. 

224  Chestnut  st. 

N.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Walnut  sts. 
614  and  616  Market  st. 

23,  25  and  27  North  Fifth  st. 

N.  W.  corner  Locust  and  Beach  sts. 
29  S.  Front,  &  28  &  30  S.  Water  st. 
105  South  Front  st. 

274  South  Third  st. 

13  North  Fifth  st. 

N.  W  cor.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  sts. 
12u  Market  st. 

507  Commerce  st. 

12  North  Delaware  av. 

236  North  Broad  st. 

10  and  12  North  Front  st. 

20  North  Fourth  st. 

126  North  Delaware  av. 

215  Market  st. 

64  North  Third  st. 

533  Market  si. 

31  South  Front  st. 

S.  E.  cor  Mascher  and  Oxford  sts. 
226  Market  st. 

1330  Buttonwood  st 

N.  E.  corner  Fifth  and  Cherry  sts. 

1302  Market  st. 

13,  15  and  17  South  Eighteenth  st. 
230  Chestnut  st. 

125  South  Second  st. 

1000  Chestnut  st, 

235  Chestnut  st. 

304  North  Delaware  av. 
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Hunsworth,  Eakins  &  Xaylor 
Edward  Hurst  . 


Front  and  Girard  av. 
405  Library  st. 


lungerich  &  Smith 
Henry  Ivens 


43  North  Third  st, 
23  South  Ninth  st. 


S.  W.  Jacobs 

James,  Kent,  Santee  &  Co 
B.  S.  Janney,  Jr  &  Co. 
Jauretche  &  Lavergne 
Isaac  Jeanes  &  Co. 

Jenkins  &  Co. 

Barton  &  Jenks  . 

Jessup  &  Moore  . 

L.  Johnson  &  Co. 

T.  &  -J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co. 
B.  M.  Jones  &  Co. 

Jones,  Warner  &  Co.  . 
William  D  Jones  &  Co. 
Jordan  &  Brother 

P  S  Justice 
Justice  &  Bateman 


607  Arch  st. 

239  and  241  North  Third  st. 

605  Market  st. 

202  and  204  South  Front  st. 

8  Chestnut  st. 

N.  W.  corner  Ninth  and  Market  st. 
65  and  67  North  Front  st. 

27  North  Sixth  st. 

606  Sansom  st. 

535  Chestnut  st. 

512  Market  st, 

240  Market  st. 

217  Market  st. 

209  North  Third  st. 

14  North  Fifth  st. 

122  South  Front. 


Kay  &  Brother  . 

Charles  Kelly 
John  M,  Kennedy,  Freedom 
Kennedy,  Stairs  &  Co. 
Alexander  Kerr  . 

Thomas  Kimber,  Jr,  . 

King  &  Baird 
Prof.  James  A.  Kirkpatric 
P»..  Kirkpatrick  &  Co. 

E.  C.  Knight  &  Co. 

W.  W.  Knight  &  Son  . 


Iron 


Co. 


19  South  Sixth  st. 

Kelleyvllle,  and  120  Market  st. 
303  Walnut  st. 

130  and  132  North  Delaware  av. 
136  South  Delaware  av. 

308  Walnut  st. 

897  Sansom  st. 

Central  High  School. 

211  North  Delaware  av. 

S.  E.  cor  Water  and  Chestnut  sts. 
509  Commerce  st. 


J,  B.  Lancaster  &  Son 
M.  Landenberg  , 

D.  Landreth  &  Son 
A.  T.  Lane 

William  H.  Lamed  &  Co. 
Laycock  &  Holt  . 

Joseph  Lea  &  Co. 

Lee  &  WalKer 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co 
Leonard  &  Baker 
Levering  &  Brother  . 

Levering  &  Brother  . 

Levick,  Rasin  &  Co.  . 

S.  Levine  &  Son  . 

Lewis,  Brothers  &  Co. 

Hon  Ellis  Lewis 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Brothers 
William  D.  Lewis 
William  G.  Lewis  &  Son 


Lindsay  &  Blakiston  . 
A.  S.  Lippincott  &  Co. 


Spruce  street  Wharf,  Delaware. 
1007  Leithgow  st. 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  st, 

419  Market  st. 

36  and  38  South  Front  st. 
Manayunk. 

128  and  130  Chestnut  st. 

722  Chestnut  st. 

122  South  Second  st. 

350  North  Delaware  av. 

210  Chestnut  st. 

115  South  Front  st. 

505  Market  st. 

235  Race  st. 

238  Chestnut  st. 

20  Merrick  st. 

231  South  Front  st. 

1012  Spruce  st. 

411  Commerce  st. 

25  South  Sixth  st. 

4  South  Front  st. 
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.T  B.  Lippineott  &  Co. 
Lippincott  &  Trotter  . 
Little,  Stokes  &  Co.  . 

Z.  Locke  &  Co.  . 

James  Long 

J.  S.  Lovering  &  Co.  . 

John  Lucas  &  Co. 

Ludwig,  Kneedler  &  Co. 

M.  M.  Lukens  . 

Clifford  P.  McCalla  . 
Charles  Magarge  &  Co. 

M.  B.  Mahony  &  Co.  . 
William  Mann 
William  B.  Mann 
Benjamin  Marshall 
Marshall.  Griffin  &  Co. 
William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien 
Martin  &  Wolff  . 

James  S.  Mason  &  Co. 

John  Mason  &  Co. 

Massey,  Collins  &  Co. 
Matthews  &  Moore 
Maule,  Brother  &  Co. 

J.  G.  Maxwell  &  Son 
McAllister  &  Brother 
P.  McBride  &  Co. 

McCallum  &  Co. 

J.  B.  McCreary  &  Co. 
McCollough  &  Co. 
McCutcheon  &  Collins 
A.  McElroy  &  Co. 

J.  Mclver  .... 
McKean,  Borie  &  Co. 

Morton  McMichael 
Samuel  Megarge 
Mellor,  Bains  &  Mellor, 
Mercer  &  Antelo 
S.  A.  Mercer 
William  M.  Meredith  . 
Samuel  V.  Merrick 
Merrick  &  Sons  . 

Michenor  &  Morris 
R.  B.  Miller 
James  Milliken 
David  Milne 
John  Milnes  &  Co. 

P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co. 

Moore  &  Campion 
Charles  E.  Morgan  &  Co.  . 
I.  P.  Morris,  Towne  &  Co. 
Israel  Morris 
Morris,  Tasker  &  Co. 

Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co. 
Samuel  C.  Morton 
Murphv  &  Allison 
Murphy  &  Koons 


715  and  717  Market. 

20  North  Delaware  av. 

237  Chestnut  st. 

1010  Market  st. 

203  Church  alley. 

225  Church  alley. 

130  Arch  st. 

36  North  Third  st. 

312  Market  st. 

109  North  Sixth  st. 

32  and  34  South  Sixth  st. 

42  and  44  North  Front  st. 

43  South  Fourth  st. 

501  Green  st. 

337  Market  st. 

1142  North  Front  st. 

606  Chestnut  st. 

334  Market  st. 

138  and  140  North  Front  st. 

502  South  Delaware  av. 

N.  W.  corner  Tenth  and  Filbert  sts. 
Sixteenth  and  Buttonwood  sts. 
Twenty  fourth  and  South  sts. 

1032  Chestnut  st. 

728  Chestnut  st. 

128  South  Front  st. 

509  Chestnut  st. 

209  Walnut  st. 

S.  E.  cor  Eleventh  &  Washington  av. 
240  and  242  North  Front  st. 

S.  W.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  sts. 
3il^  Walnut  st. 

153  Dock  st. 

132  South  Third  st. 

921  North  Delaware  av. 

40  and  42  North  Third  st. 

38  South  Delaware  av. 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank. 

216  South  Fourth  st. 

30  Merrick  st. 

Fifth  and  Washington  av. 

S.  W,  corner  Fonrth  &  Willow  sts. 
202  North  Third  st. 

410  Walnut  st. 

227  Church  Alley 

228  Dock  st. 

103  Market  st. 

261  South  Second  st. 

519  Market  st. 

Port  Richmond  Iron  Works. 

1608  Market  st. 

209  South  Third  st. 

1608  Market  st. 

310  Walnut  st. 

1908  Market  st. 

146  North  Delaware  Avenue 
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William  F.  Murphy  &  Sons 
William  Musser  &  Co.  . 
John  B.  Myei’s  &  Co.  . 


339  Chestnut  st. 

213  North  Third  st. 

232  and  234  Market  st. 


Alexander  Nesbit 
James  S.  Newbold 
Wm.  H.  Newbold,  Son  &  Aertsen 
T.  A.  Newhall  &  Sons  . 

Newlin,  Fernley  &  Co.  . 

Noble,  Caldwell  &  Co.  . 

Noblit,  Brown  &  Noblit, 
Northern  Assurance  Company 
C.  F.  Norton 


123  North  Water  st. 
126  South  Second  st. 
212  Walnut  st. 

409  Race  st. 

337  Market  st. 

112  Walnut  st. 

222  South  Second  st. 
425  Chestnut  st. 

205^  Walnut  st. 


Joseph  Oat  &  Son 
E.  Hale  Ogden 
J.  F.  &  E.  B.  Orne 
J.  H.  Orne  . 

A,  E.  Ontulridge  . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.  . 

Parker  &  Toland  . 

Paul  &  Thompson 
Peacock,  Fetherston  &  Co. 
Peacock,  Zell  &  Hinchman 
J.  0.  Pease  . 

E  C.  Pechin 
John  R.  Penrose  . 

J.  S.  &  E.  L.  Perot 
T.  Morris,  Perot  &  Co. 
Israel  Peterson 
Robert  E  Peterson 
Phila.  Fire  &  Insurance  Co. 
Phoenix  Iron  Co.  . 

Moro  Phillips 
J  J.  Plate  &  Scholter  . 
George  W.  Plumley 

S.  &  J.  Bodine 
Thomas  Potter 
Thomas  J.  Potts  . 

Powers  &  Weightman  . 

E.  C.  Pratt  &  Brother  . 

Eli  K.  Price  . 

T.  B.  Pugh  . 


234  Quarry  st. 

307  Arch  st. 

406  Chestnut  st. 

626  Chestnut  st. 

10  and  12  South  Delaware  Av. 

303  Walnut  st. 

514  Market  st. 

34  North  Delaware  Avenue 
112  South  Second  st. 

808  Market  st. 

118  Chestnut  st. 

528  Walnut  st. 

5  Walnut  st. 

36  North  Delaware  Avenue 
621  Market  st. 

1519  Arch  st 
604  Ceestnut  st. 

433  Chestnut  st. 

410  Walnut  st. 

27  North  Front  st. 

30  Bank  st 

207  and  211  North  Fourth  st. 
106  Chestnut  st. 

229  Arch  st. 

215  North  Second  st. 

Ninth  and  Parrish  sts. 

23  Bank  st, 

809  Arch  st. 

600  Chestnut  st. 


Randolph  &  Jenks 
Reading  Railroad  Company 
Reece,  Seal  &  Co. 

George  W.  Reed  &  Co.  . 
William  L,  Rehn  . 

Phillip  Reilly  &  Son 
Charles  P.  Relf 
Reynolds,  Howell  &  Rebe 
William  A  Rhodes 
Thomas  Richardson  &  Co. 
William  H.  Richardson 


101  South  Front  st. 
227  South  Fourth  st 
20  North  Front  st. 
423  Market  st. 

619  Walnut  st. 

7  North  Water  st. 
141  South  Front  st. 
130  North  Third  st. 
225  South  Broad  st. 
101  Walnut  st. 

500  Market  st. 
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Ridgeway,  Henssner  &  Co.  . 
Thomas  Ridgeway 
Reizel,  Werst  &  Ervin  . 

Algernon  S.  Roberts 
Roberts  &  Macaltioner  . 

Thomas  Robins  .... 
Ross,  Schott  &  Co 
Rowland  &  Ervein 
James  Rowland  &  Co.  . 

W.  &  H.  Rowland 
J.  W.  Rulon  &  Son 
Rutter  &  Patterson 

J.  Rinaldo  Sank  &  Co.  . 

C.  Schrack  &  CO  . 

M.  Schultz  &  Co.  .... 
J,  W.  Scott  &  Co.  ... 
William  Sellers  &  Co.  . 

Elwood  Shannon  .... 
Shapleigh,  Rue  &  Co.  . 

Sharp,  Haines  &  Co. 

Charles  L.  Sharpless 

William  P.  Sharpless 

Sheppard,  Van  Harlingen  &  Arrison 

William  D.  Sherrerd 

Shields  &  Rrother 

Shloss  &  Brother  .... 

Shober  &  Co.  .... 

Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co, 

Sibley,  Molton  &  Woodruff  . 

Henry  Simons  .... 
Siter,  Price  &  Co. 

Samuel  E.  Slaymaker  . 

A.  Eugene  Smith 

Charles  E.  Smith,  President,  for 
Reading  Railroad  Company 
John  J.  Smith  .... 
Richard  S.  Smith 
Robert  Smith  .... 
William  S.  Smith  &  Co. 

Snowden  &  Brother 
E.  A.  Souder  &  Co. 

Southwick,  Sheble  &  Co. 

Horace  H  Soull  .... 
Thomas  Sparks  .  .  . 

John  D.  Spear  &  Son  . 

J.  W.  &  J.  P.  Starr 
Daniel  Steinmetz 
D  S.  Stetson  &  Co. 

George  Stockham  .  .  .  ’  . 

Curwen  Stoddart  &  Brother 
John  Stone  &  Sons 
Thomas  P.  Stotesbury  . 

Stout  &  Atkinson  .... 
John  Stroup  &  Co. 

William  Struthers 


206  Chestnut  st. 

408  Chestnut  st. 

47  North  Third  st. 

320  Walnut  st. 

129  Market  st. 

Philadelphia  Bank 
304  Market  st. 

Broad  below  Vine  st. 

945  Beach  st. 

512  Commerce  st. 

32  North  Front  st. 

118  South  Front  st. 

31  North  Water  st. 

152  and  154  North  Fourth  st. 

16  South  Third  st. 

814  Chestnut  st. 

Sixteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
244  Chestnut  st. 

329  Market  st. 

19  South  Second  st. 

801  and  803  Chestnut  st. 

South-East  corner  Broad  and  Race  sts. 
1008  Chestnut  st. 

222  Walnut  st 

119  North  Third  st. 

57  North  Third  st. 

26  South  Delaware  Avanue. 

North-East  corner  Fourth  &  Race  sts. 
531  Market  st. 

523  New  Market  st. 

315  Market  st. 

Merchant’s  Exchange. 

20  North  Fifth  st. 

227  South  Fourth  st. 

15  North  Fourth  st. 

North-East  corner  Third  &  Walnut  sts. 
20  South  Fifth  st, 

226  and  228  North  Delaware  Avenue. 

23  South  Eighth  st. 

3  Dock  st. 

6  South  Front  st. 

22  North  Front  st. 

121  Walnut  st. 

130  South  Second  st. 

125  South  Third  st. 

601  Commerce  st. 

112  North  Delaware  Avenue. 

Beach  and  Norris  sts. 

450  and  452  North  Second  st. 

805  Chestnut  st, 

119  South  Front  st. 

523  Market  st. 

24  North  Delaware  Avenue. 

1022  Market  st. 
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Stuart  &  Brother 
Stuart  &  Peterson 

Tatham  &  Brother 
Taylor,  Gillespie  &  Co. 
Robert  Taylor  &  Co. 

William  Taylor  &  Co.  . 
Tenbrook  &  Brother 
Francis  Tete 
Joel  Thomas 
M.  Thomas  &  Sons 
William  B.  Thomas  &  Co. 
Thompson,  Clark  &  Young 
George  Thompson 
Thomas  Thompson,  Son  &  C 
J.  Edgar  Thomson 
John  Thornley 
Tredick,  Stokes  &  Co.  . 
Nathan  Trotter  &  Co.  . 
William  Trucks  &  Co.  . 
Thomas  R.  Tunis  , 

John  Tucker 
John  Turner 
Tyler,  Stone  &  Co. 

Tyndale  &  Mitchell 

Vance  &  Landis  . 

C.  A.  Van  Kirk  &  Co.  . 
Richard  Vaux 
Verree  &  Mitchell 
Vetterlein  &  Co.  . 

Charles  Vezin  &  Co. 

John  Wagner 
Wainwright  &  Brother 
Wainwright  &  Co. 

J.  Walker  &  Son  . 

John  G.  Wallis 
Wain.  Learning  &  Co.  . 
Warner,  Miskey  &  Merrill 
W:iterman  &  Beaver 
Waterman,  Son,  Fox  &  Cope 
Henry  M.  Watts  . 

Edward  Wattson  &  Co. 
Thomas  Wattson  &  Sons 
S  &  W.  Welsh  . 

Wetherill  &  Brother 
William  Whittaker 
Whithall,  Tatum  &  Co. 
Samuel  S.  White  . 

Stephen  F.  Whitman 
A.  Whitney  &  Son 
Wicht  &  Lankenau 
Heinrich  Wiener  . 

Wilcox,  Brothers  &  Co. 
Williams  &  Arnest 


13  Bank  st. 

Willow  above  Thirteenth  st. 

608  South  Delaware  Avenne. 

337  St  John  st. 

140  Walnut  st. 

33  and  35  South  Water  st. 

3  South  Water  st. 

130  Walnut  st. 

26  South  Fifth  st. 

1;^9  and  141  South  Fourth  St. 
Thirteenth  and  Willow  sts. 

130  and  132  South  Front  st. 

127  South  Water  st. 

238  South  Second  st. 

238  South  Third  st. 

311  Chestnut  st. 

621  Chestnut  st. 

36  North  Front  st. 

17  North  Fifth  st. 

225  Chestnut  st. 

410  Walnut  st. 

Fifth  and  Westmoreland  sts. 

328  Walnut  st. 

707  Chestnut  st. 

211  Market  st. 

517  Arch  st. 

520  Walnut  st. 

Delaware  Avenue  above  Poplar  st. 
331  North  Second  st. 

9  Bank  and  12  Strawberry  sts. 

7  Walnut  st. 

Columbia  Avenue  and  Beach  st. 

N.  E.  cor.  Second  and  Arch  sts. 

11  North  Sixth  st. 

21  North  Water  st. 

30  South  Front  st. 

718  Chestnut  st. 

407  Library  st. 

N.  W.  corner  Second  and  Arch  sts. 
Broad  and  Federal  sts. 

133  and  137  North  Front  st. 

142  North  Delaware  Avenue  ♦ 

218  South  Delaware  Avenue 
47  and  49  North  Second  st. 

203  Church  Alley 
410  and  412  Race  st, 

528  Arch  st. 

1210  Market  st. 

Callowhill  st.  above  Sixteenth  st. 
229  Church  Alley. 

227  Church  Alley. 

11  Bank  st. 

417  Market  st. 
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Wilmer,  Cannell  &  Co.  . 

Wilson,  Childs  &  Co.  . 

William  Wilson  &  Son  . 

William  P.  Wilstach  &  Co. 
Winchester  Co. 

S.  N.  Winslow 
Henry  Winsor 
Samuel  L.  Witmer 
Wolgamuth  &  Raleigh  . 

George  Wood,  Royal  Insurance  Co 
J.  Wood  &  Brothers 
Wood,  Morrell  &  Co. 

R.  Wood,  Marsh  &  Hayward 

Thomas  Wood 

John  Woodside  &  Co.  . 

William  H.  Woodward  &  Co. 
Work,  McCouch  &  Co.. 

Workman  &  Co.  . 

Wright  Brothers  &  Co. 

Peter  Wright  &  Sons 
R.  &  G.  A.  Wright 
Wright,  Smith  &  Pearsall 
E.  S.  Wykoff 

Yard,  Gillmore  &  Co 
Yarnell  &  Trimble 
William  H.  Yeaton 
Young,  Moore  &  Co. 


325  Chestnut  st. 

494  St.  John  st. 

S.  W.  corner  Fifth  xud  Cherry  sts. 
88  North  Third  st. 

706  Cestnut  st. 

222  Gold  st. 

332  South  Delaware  Avenue. 

112  and  114  North  Broad  st. 

8  Bank  and  12  Strawberry  sts. 

226  Walnut  st. 

223  North  Second  st. 

400  Chestnut  st. 

309  Market  st. 

2106  Wood  st. 

107  South  Front  st. 

616  Market  st. 

26  South  Third  st. 

123  Walnut  st. 

324  Market  st. 

115  Walnut  st. 

624  Chestnut  st. 

124  North  Fourth  st. 

39  North  Sixth  st. 


617  Chestnut  st. 

418  South  Delaware  Avenue. 
201  South  Front  st. 

469  Market  st. 


